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Americans will not wait 


Accustomed to instant communication by telephone and 
telegraph, our military authorities realized in the late war 
that the American Expeditionary Ferces could not depend 
on the communication services of Europe. 


The necessary plans, materials and engineers were sent 

over in ship loads. A world record was made by the Signal 
Corps in establishing lines of communication indispensable 
to every branch of the army. In a surprisingly short time, 
every American general in France had at his disposal the 
communication facilities to which, in America, he had been 
accustomed. 
‘ Europe was sometimes startled by the amazing methods 
of the telephone workers from overseas. The American- 
trained Signal Corps units invariably sought the shortest way, 
overcoming a!] natural obstacles to extend the needed means 
of communication. 

The Americans were not content to wait. They expected 
and demanded the same ever-ready telephone connections 
which they had at home. The Bell System has set a world 
standard for prompt attention and continuous service. 
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Wheeler, of San Francisco, and his work 
is entertainingly discussed in this issue 
by “Ned” J. Nicholson. 
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By M. W. Cory 


me gical sit by my open fire. 

. It burns blue and gold 
Ric Licked by tongues of green. 
A violet candle flares suddenly 
Then dissolves in a caldron of amber. 
I burn to-night 

Drift-wood from the high seas, 
Culled on a white beach. 

Fire on my hearth 

You have brought home to me 
Tropical topaz isles, 

And great green seas 

With waving white plumes 

That ride high 

Onto the soft sands, 

Strewing the coves 

With trophies of mad sallies. 

But whence have come 

The fairy colors in the wood? 
Brides of adventure, mayhap, 

By black enchantment held captive 
Until the pure liberation flame 
Should clothe them in royal beauty 
And set them free 

In the chill, pale dusk. 

Little dancing flames 

Of radiant adventure 

Bred in far times and lands, 

Lulled on the breast of tides, 
Cherished and fed by Years 

Sun, Moon and Wintry-wave, 
Starlight, and Wraiths of Fog, 
Coming from all the world 

To warm my cold room 

And lonely heart to-night. 
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Calif ornia and the Japanese Question 


By ROCKWELL D. HUNT 
(Concluded) 


Political Phases 


BRIEF reference may be made to 

the political ground for opposi- 
tion to Japanese immigration. Ac- 
cording to our early naturalization 
laws, only those aliens who are 
“free white persons” may become 
titizens of the United States. In 
1870 the law was amended to in- 
dude aliens of African nativity 
and persons of African descent. In 
the case of Saito vs. United States 
the Circuit Court for the district 
of Massachusetts set forth the 
theory that Japanese do not come 
within the meaning of the term 
“white persons,” as used in our 
naturalization laws: 

The court rules that the statute 
must be taken in the ordinary 
sense, and that the application of 
Shebato Saito must be denied up- 
on the ground that he was of the 
Mongolian race and that the term 
“white person” excluded the Mon- 
golian race, and therefore the ap- 
plication is denied. 

The fact that at least a score of 
Japanese have been actually ad- 
mitted to American citizenship has 
not been permitted to vitiate the 
general dictum that the Japanese 
are as a race ineligible to citizen- 
ship, being excluded from naturali- 
zation by court interpretation. The 
Chinese, on the other hand, are 
ermeally excluded by the stat- 
ute, 


Just as certain Californians had 
professed to believe that a con- 
splracy existed in the Chinese Gov- 
fmment to gain California, then 
the Pacific Coast, for China, so, a 
generation later, there were not 
lacking those who claimed that the 
fapanese immigrants, aided by 
their home government and white 
‘ympathizers here, were “deter- 
mined to win California for the 
amato race.” Thus the Grizzly 

Magazine, official organ of 
the Native Sons of the Golden 
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West, said editorially, February, 


1921: 


The Japs have “future race 
plans for a hundred years,” and 
those plans, which include the ac- 
quisition of California and the 
west coast of the United States 
for Japan, the Japs in this state 
have resolved to “defend to the 
death at whatever sacrifice!” And 
the Japs will succeed, unless the 
United States, led by California, 
which has .seen the hand-writing 
on the wall, turns a deaf ear to 
the “equality” and “justice” pleas 
of the Jap propagandists and not 
only makes it impossible for them 
to get a stronger foothold here, 
but forces them back where God 
Almighty intended they should be 
kept—-in Asia. 


Similar sentiment was expressed 
by the Fresno Republican, pub- 
lished in one of the leading strong- 
holds of the Japanese in Cali- 
fornia: 


The right to penetration is the 
only thing that will satisfy Japan, 
because it wishes to find foreign 
territory for its surplus popula- 
tion and is willing to take chances 
on keeping the loyalty and sup- 
port of such emigrants, even 
though they may acquire or be 
granted citizenship in the United 
States. 


On political as well as economic 
and social grounds the order of 
Native Sons of the Golden West 
has been unceasing in its vigorous 
opposition to Japanese immigra- 
tion. In April, 1920, ringing reso- 
lutions were adopted opposing the 
admission of the Japanese to citi- 
zenship and protesting against the 
presence of bodies of people inelig- 
ible to citizenship in our country. 
It was declared to be the “highest 
duty of every Native Son to use 
his utmost efforts to further a 
movement to provide a remedy for 
the evil set forth”: all were ex- 
horted to use every exertion to se- 
cure the passage of the “Initiative 
Alien Land Bill” of that year. 


Race Question Fundamental 


We come now to the third broad 
ground of opposition to Japanese 
immigration,—namely, social. This 
is the most fundamental and far- 
reaching of all. Economic competi- 
tion, however sharp, might be met, 
if it did not involve social consid- 
erations; political assimilation 
might conceivably be attained, if 
there were no question of race 
amalgamation. That is the crux of 
the matter. If race amalgamation, 
that is the inter-marriage of 
Americans and Japanese, is im- 
practicable, then the presence of 
a large population of the latter in 
the United States must inevitably 
constitute a race problem as surely 
as has the African negro, and pos- 
sibly even more difficult of solu- 
tion. 

The birth rate of the Japanese 
in California has recently been so 
much higher than that of the 
whites as, in the opinion of many, 
to constitute a real menace. Thus 
it is pointed out that in Los 
Angeles County, in May, 1919, out- 
side of the incorporated cities, the 
number of Japanese births was 
one-third of the aggregate births 
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among all white races; while in 
Sacramento County, outside of 
Sacramento City, in 1918, the 
Japanese births actually exceeded 
the white births. 

In explanation of the high birth 
rate among Japanese in recent 
years it must be noted that the 
percentage of women rose from 
3.9 per cent among the immigrants 
of 1886 to 63.1 per cent for 1914. 
Moreover about 99 per cent of the 
immigrants were from 14 to 44 
years of age. Thousands of these 
women were given passports on 
the ground that they were coming 
to the United States to join their 
husbands, since the arrangement 
contemplated that “where a Jap- 
anese laborer is migrating for the 
purpose of joining a member of his 
immediate family the passport 
may be issued.” 


The “Picture Bride” 


Here we introduce the “picture 
bride.” The laborer in America 
who was unable to go home and 
get married sent for a wife. A 
Japanese writer offers this des:zrip- 
tion: 

Exchange of photographs through 

a go-between enables a man in 

Santa Barbara and a maid in 

Hiroshima to get acquainted. They 

agree to become man and wife. 

The wedding ceremony is largely 

a matter of legal documents, the 

whole expanse of the Pacific stand- 

ing between the bride and _ the 
bridegroom. The couple continue 
to reside on the opposite shores 
for a period of six months pre- 
scribed by law, at the end of which 
the bride comes over the ocean to 


join her husband, whom _s she 
knows by his photograph. The 
Japanese call it “picture mar- 


riage.” The lady is dubbed a “pic- 

ture bride” gratuitously by Amer- 

ican journalists. 

It has been explained that the 
law of Japan sanctioned this prac- 
tice, which was not there regarded 
as immoral. 

The total number of “picture 
brides” sent out from Japan to the 
United States and Hawaii from 
July 1, 1914, to August 30, 1919, 
is given as 20,323, of whom all but 
6,864 came to the Pacific Coast. It 
may be that these figures are ex- 
aggerated; but it is sufficient to 
know that within a short period of 
time thousands of “picture brides” 
entered the port of San Francisco. 

The opposition to the practice 
by Americans was natural and was 
based on several grounds. In the 
first place, it shocked American 
sensibilities; secondly, it came to 
be regarded, in large part, as a 
subterfuge and method of evasion 
of the spirit of the Gentlemen’s 
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Agreement; thirdly, the most of © 


the “picture brides” were in real- 
ity laborers, promptly joining 
their husbands in field and farm. 
sometimes even referred to as “un- 
fortunate chattels’; fourthly, it 
brought within our borders a num- 
erous body of potential mothers 
for an unwelcome element of pop- 
ulation; and lastly, and perhaps 
chiefly, it provided for establish- 
ing homes and rearing families in 
their midst with little prospect of 
being an integral part of American 
communities. 

Some prominent Japanese joined 
in the condemnation of the prac- 
tice as “a degrading utilitarian- 
ism,” recognizing the cheapening 
and lowering of the standard of 
marriage qualification. A cheap 
marriage, they said, is not a bless- 
ing to the individual nor to society. 
In October, 1919, the Japanese As- 
sociation of America, keenly aware 
of the current criticism, passed a 
resolution proposing to abolish the 
picture marriage; two months lat- 
er it was officially announced that 
after February, 1920, passports to 
“picture brides” would cease to be 
issued. 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement 
was designed “to meet the actual 
requirements of the situation as 
perceived by the American Gov- 
ernment concerning Japanese im- 
migration,” and to provide against 
the possible necessity of statutory 
exclusion that would be offensive 
to the sensibilities of the Japanese 
people. 

There is little room to doubt the 
efficacy of the arrangement dur- 
ing the first years of its operation. 
The Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration said in his Annual Re- 
port for the year ending June 30, 
1909: 

The experiment .. . has certain- 

ly, with the cooperation of the 

Japanese Government, much more 

completely accomplished the ex- 

clusion of Japanese laborers, as 
defined in the regulations putting 
the agreement into effect, than 
have the Chinese Exclusion laws 

ever operated to prevent the: immi- 

gration of Chinese laborers, as de- 

fined in such laws, and is work- 


ing at this moment with a greater 
degree of relative success. 


That President Roosevelt fore- 
saw the possibility of a failure of 
this plan is revealed by a long tele- 
gram to Speaker Philip Stanton of 
the California Assembly, sent Feb- 
ruary 9, 1909, after conference 
with United States Senator Frank 
P. Flint, Representative Julius 
Kahn, and Franklin K. Lane of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


May, 1925 


This message is in part as fol. 
lows: 


I trust there will be no misun. 
derstanding of the Federal Goy- 
ernment’s attitude. We are zeal- 
ously ende voring to guard the ip- 
terests of California and of the 
entire West in accordance with 
the desires of our western people, 
By friendly agreement with Japan, 
we are now carrying out a policy 
which, while meeting the inter- 
ests and desires of the Pacific 
Slope, is yet compatible not mere. 
ly with mutual self-respect, but 
with mutual esteem and admira- 
tion between the Americans and 
Japanese. 

The Japanese Government is loy- 
ally and in good faith doing its 
part to carry out this policy, pre- 
cisely as the American Goverp- 
ment is doing. The policy aims at 
mutuality of obligation and _ har- 
mony. 

In accordance with it, the pur- 
pose is that the Japanese shall come 
here exactly as Americans go to 
Japan, which is in effect that tray- 
elers, students, persons engaged in 
international business, men who 
sojourn for pleasure or study and 
the like, shall have the freest ac- 
cess from one country to the other, 
and shall be sure of the best treat- 
ment; but that there shall be no 
settlement, en masse, by the 
ple of either community in the 
other. 

Let me repeat that at present we 
are actually doing the very thing 
which the people of California 
wish to have done, and to upset 
the arrangement under which this 
is being accomplished can do no 
good and may do harm. If, in the 
next year or two, the figures of 
immigration prove that the ar- 
rangement which has worked so 
successfully during the past six 
months is working no longer suc- 
cessfully, then there would be 
good ground for grievance, and for 
the reversal by the National Gov- 
ernment of its policy. But at pres- 
ent the policy is working well, 
and until it works badly it would 
be a grave misfortune to change 
it—and when changed, it can only 
be changed effectually by the Na- 
tional Government. 


It now seems clear that in the 
nature of the case the Gentlemen's 
Agreement could not be looked up 
on as a final solution to the inter- 
national problem. Moreover, it cal- 
not be doubted that there was op 
portunity for surreptitious entry 
into the United States, by land 
across the long and inadequately 
patrolled Mexican border, and tos 
less extent across the Canadial 
border, and by fishermen’s boats 
along the Mexican coast to Cali- 
fornia harbors. Certain it is that 
the Japanese population in 
fornia rapidly increased during the 
decade 1910-20. Information of a> 
parently unquestionable authentit- 
ity pointed to the conclusion that 


(Continued on Page 206) 
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quE Armenians, called by Lamar- 
tine the “Swiss of the East,” 
need no introduction. Their music 
does. ohen 

For ages they have maintained a 
dvilization under such oppressive 
drcumstances as would have 
eushed any but the most courage- 
ous and determined. Lord Carnar- 
von has remarked that the “Ar- 
menians in intellectual power are 
equal to the Greeks.” We rarely see 
their literature or music in this 
country unless we happen to read 
French or Armenian, as there are 
few translations into English. Lord 
Byron, who studied at the famous 
Armenian Mekhitarist convent at 
St, Lazare, Venice, recommended 
itas “a rich language that would 
amply repay anyone the trouble of 
learning it.”” If more Englishmen 
had seized upon this bit of admoni- 
tio, we might today have a more 
comvlete understanding of the mu- 
sic of this people. 

Surveying the movement of Ar- 
menia’s musical history, one no- 
ties two distinct ‘‘fade-outs.” 

We find the people during pagan 
times with superstitions and wor- 
ship—forms in which music played 
a predominant part. Nymphs— 
never referred to by them as 
nymphs, but always called “our 
betters’ —- were named “Parik” 
(dancers). Other nymphs were 
called “Hushka Parik” (dancers to 
amelody in a minor key). Ancient 
songs celebrated the gods and god- 
desses of their pantheon. One song 
of Astghik, or “Little Star,” the 
goddess of beauty, extolled the 
moon. This goddess corresponds to 
the Phoenician “Astarte.” Astg- 
hik’shusband, Vaghn, was supposed 
in ancient songs to have stolen 
corn from the barns of King Bar- 
sham of Assyria. He ran away to 
hide in heaven. The dropping ears 
formed the Milky Way, which to 
this day is called in Armenian tne 
“Track of the Corn Stealer.” 

The first “fade-out” now blurs 
the view. The Armenians rose from 
Paganism and in doing so the rec- 
ords of the peculiarly fascinating 
history of their nation, records 
Which ethnologists would give al- 
most anything to have, were stern- 
ly destroyed. Only fragments of 
their pagan songs have been pre- 
served in the historical works of 
that Herodotus of Armenia, Moses 
horenatzi. 

_ Contemporaneous withChristian- 
ity’s influence we find inspiration 
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coming to Armenia from Omar 
Khayam’s Persian and from Ara- 
bic poetry. Because the Armenians 
are on the highway between Asia 
and Europe their literature and 
music have fluctuated between 
Oriental and Occidental influences. 
The Bible was the inspiration for 
the greater bulk of the literary and 
musical forms that followed the in- 
troduction of Christianity. After 
the “Queen of All Versions” was 
translated in 433 A.D., the Church 
would have nothing of the past 
that smacked of paganism, so 
hymns became the form of the new 
expression, but the Armenian peas- 
ants clung to their old bailiads and 
folk-lore. 

It was well for music students 
that they did, for there began at 
that time to be a system of nota- 
tion, somewhat like the nenme, 
from which we have obtained what 
little we know of their type of mu- 
sic. These characters stood for 
phrases, inflections and modula- 
tions, and can be reduced to our 
staff notation. Cantors who sang 
these “Tsains” or tones in declaim- 
ing the Gospels, could move the de- 
vout Armenian to tears by singing 
the simple dirge, “Soorp” (Holy, 
Holy”), when, judged by our ears, 
the sound would produce a weird 
reaction. .The mode is major but 
the effect is minor. 

However, their native beauty is 
not entirely lost even to the un- 
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Armenian Music 


trained listener, if we take to heart 
the proverb that the Armenians 
give us—“The wise man will hear 
music in the buzzing of a gnat; 
the fool will understand nothing 
even if he hear a band.” There is 
no rhyming of lines, but the 
listener gathers much of richness 
from the alliteration of first or 
initial letters as well as of the first 
letter of the second and third syl- 
lables. 

Much of the joy of the Armen- 
ians was expressed in music and 
song sung by the ashaughs or min- 
strels. They were invited to all 
wedding feasts and sang at square, 
courtyard or bridge, accompanied 
by their instruments, the sax, tar 
or kamancha. Many ashaughs were 
blind. It was considered a high at- 
tainment to be one, as there must 
first be observed a fast of seven 
weeks with a final pilgrimage to 
that Parnassus of Armenian musi- 
cians, the monastery of Sourb Kar- 
apet or John the Baptist, the pa- 
tron saint of Armenian minstrels. 
Some ashaughs sang their own 
songs and verses but many were 
composed by a Special, very high 
class verse-maker. One ashaugh, 
Sayat Nova, born in 1712, was a 
special favorite at the court of a 
Georgian king. He and his saz, or 
lyre, became champions over all 
contestants in that neighborhood. 
Nova retired to a monastery but 
had to come forth later, disguised 
as a layman, to secure the title 
which was in danger of going to a 
rival locality. 





Blind musicians—orphan boys trained by N. E. R. These boys are assured of 
a livelihood when they leave the orphanage because they are in demand (as “sighted” 


musicians are not) 


to play before Moslem ladies. 
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Blind orphan boys playing their hearts out. These blind musicians have a life- 
long occupation open to them as they are allowed to play before Moslem women. 


With the coming of the twelfth 
century the poetic spirit of Ar- 
menia burst the _ ecclesiastical 
bonds imposed upon it and the peo- 
ple sang with more spontaneity 
and buoyancy. Another impetus to 
‘music was given when, in 1488, 
some Armenians who had emigrat- 
ed to Europe constructed printed 
characters which aided production. 

Meanwhile, in her own territory, 
Armenia was suffering invasion 
which made her subservient to a 
Mussulman master, and music be- 
came a surreptitious expression of 
longings, of hope, of dawn, of sun- 
rise—never of sunset. Looking for- 
ward, as they have for so long, to 
a national regeneration, they have 
gathered force from this second 
“fade-out” and produced some fine 
national songs. An especial favo- 
rite is one in praise of their Robin 
Hood, General Antranik. 

My recent trip to the Near East 
brought me in touch with the peo- 
ples of Armenia. Their greeting, 
“Your coming is joy,” with its re- 
ply, “I have found joy,” puts you 
in tune with their souls. They sing 
at all times. They sing while un- 
loading the life-giving supplies 
sent them by our earnest organi- 
zation, chartered by Congress, the 
Near East Relief. Jean Ingelow’s 
“Joy is the grace we say to God,” 
comes to mind while watching 
them thus express it. 

In the orphanages of the Near 
East Relief, I saw boys and girls 
playing on instruments patched up 
from everything that could be 
turned into making a tune—surgi- 
cal ligatures used for violin 
strings; a drum made by stretch- 


ing skin over the ends of a broken 
pitcher. Music was written from 
dictation, and they played from 
these sheets which were propped 
up by smaller children sitting on 
the floor. Others had made their 
own music stands. They like to 
play on the audh, a mandolin-like 
instrument, with a long neck and 
a small body, the counterpart of 
which is seen in old Hittite carv- 
ings of three thousand years ago, 


These children I found to be apt 
absorbers of the music of the Occi- 
dent. In chorus and unison singing 
they catch strongly at rhythmic 
tunes, one of their favorites being 
“Rig-a-jig-jig,” for the “heigh-ho” 
sounds exactly like their own word 
for yes. I listened to one of their 
Friday night musical gatherings. 
We all sat on the floor in lieu of 
chairs, the one lamp was piled 
atop of some books, and there, with 
no music before them, they played 
from memory Mozart, in sonata 
and minuet form for violins. 


At one lull in the music, a very 
“tiny tad’”’ was brought in. No one 
had been able to _ understand 
through his sobs what he wanted. 
He had been brought into the 
orphanage that day, frightened 
and hungry. My hostess had gath- 
ered him in, rags and all, feeding 
him and singing him to _ sleep 
(“Though goodness knows I have 
no voice,” she said). But here he 
was, awake and crying again. His 
glance fell upon my hostess and 
he forgot his tears to lisp with out- 
stretched hands for “The Lady 
who sang”; the hunger in his soul 
finding its Nirvana. 
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Community Arts 


Association 
SANTA BARBARA 
By CHRISTINE TURNER Curtis 


HE visitor to Santa Barbara wij 

first of all relax to a grateful Jas. 
situde induced by the luxurian 
sun and the cordial of the air. He 
will react to the brilliant hued flow. 
ers that climb over the white Spap. 
ish walls, the plum-colored shad. 
ows that creep over the moun. 
tains with the setting sun. Then 
when he has begun to savor his ep. 
vironment, he will discover that he 
is in an unusual city, clean, fresh 
with abundance of sun and air and 
space, yet with a high level of ar. 
tistic life, which includes plays, 
concerts, exhibitions, an Art 
School, and various architectural 
and landscape excellencies. 

Not the least among the inflv. 
ences to which this standard js 
due, is the Community Arts Asso- 
ciation. This is a four-headed or- 
ganization whose activities divide 
into Drama, Music, Plans and 
Planting, and School of the Arts, 
The Drama Branch gives monthly 
plays which are produced in the 
beautiful new Lobero theatre by 
the Community Arts Players un- 
der the direction of Nina Moise— 
with David Imboden as technical 
director. During the last half year, 
such well-known plays have been 
produced as “Beggar on Horse- 
back,” “The Circle,” The Torch- 
bearers,” ““Fanny’s First Play” and 
“Liliom.” A recent voting contest 
on: the popularity of the plays 
places “Liliom” at the head of the 
list, with “Beggar on Horseback” 
a close second. The players draw 
from a large list of available actors 
and actresses in Santa Barbara and 
use also many talented visitors. A 
very high quality of acting has 
been attained, and many of the 
productions have a distinct profes- 
sional finish. 

The music branch has now as its 
director Arthur Bliss, a young 
composer who has already made a 
name for himself in England and 
in this country, and whose sym- 
phony was recently played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra I 
that city. Mr. Bliss has a joyous 
and dynamic personality and under 
his enthusiastic leadership, fort- 
nightly Pop concerts have beet 
given, which maintained a very de 
lightful atmosphere of informal- 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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It’s All In Knowing How 


ye JEFFLIN crashed the glass 
“4 down on the bar with an oath. 

“Boys,” he said, stretching out 
his great arms and glaring around 
plearily, “I want a fight.” 

He looked around the circle of 
athery faces, but none of them 
gemed to show any excessive 
pleasure at the desire. Mug’s fat, 
lubberly lip curled derisively, and 
he began to flail his hands about 
under the faces of those standing 
about him. 

“T tell you, I want a fight!” He 
puffed out his chest and began to 
strut about like a young cockerel. 
“Ain't any of you big, fat—fat 
huzaards—” he stopped to laugh 
at his well chosen epithet—‘ain’t 
any of you got the nerve to have 
alittle friendly scrap?” 

He beat his enormous chest and 
grinned with seeming good-will; 
but none of the men in the stuffy 
room mistook his grin for a smile. 
It was merely the bullying facial 
expression of a brute animal seek- 
ing something on which to wreak 
its lustful desire for blood, and 
none of the men cared to face him 
when he looked that way. The 
tough little fighter from the Bar-U 
had come over and tried it once— 
and Mug had almost killed him. 

Grabbing the other man with his 
long, gorilla-like arm, Mug had 
swung his free fist with the force 
ifasledgehammer and smashed the 
plucky little fellow’s face to jelly. 
Nobody had even tried to fight him 
after that, so that now, when he 
made his proposal of a little scrap, 
none of the men hastened to grasp 
the opportunity for fistic glory. 

Mug still waved his arms about, 
and grinned enticingly. Suddenly 
he leaned-over toward a tall, lean 
westerner who avas standing near 
i an@chuckéd him under the 
chin. a ¥ 


“What’s the’matter with your 
fists, buddy ?”—he clucked with 
‘aleulated insult in his tone. 

Warily the man eyed him, then 
lacked slowly away. Mug sneered 
at him and waved his hand ¢on- 
mptuously toward the whole 
bunch of men who had sidled over 
lo the other side of the room. 

“The wild, woolly west!”—he 
snorted. ““W-w-wild, woolly west! 
The only things that is wild is the 
lak rabbits and the only things 
that is woolly is the sheep!” 

€ paused to gather his mental 


By WILLARD WILSON 


forces for a fresh spurt of vituper- 
ation. 

“Why, a fresh dropped calf has 
got more kick than you fellers. One 
of these here city dudes could take 
one of you weaklin’s and—” 

The door suddenly opened and 
a dapper young man stepped in, 
dusting his hands together. Mug 
stopped, and stood gazing at him 
with the stupid interest of the 
half-intoxicated. One of the city 
dudes to whom he had just been 
referring had evidently aryived. 
The new-comer paid no attention 
whatever to the notice which he 
was attracting, but walked 
straight up to the bar. 

“T would like a glass of butter- 
milk, please,” he said quietly, in 
a low, well-bred voice. 

The man stared at him—then 
hastily recovered himself. 

“We ain’t got any buttermilk,” 
he said, “but if you’ll wait a min- 
ute I'll get you a glass of sweet 
milk.” 

The young man nodded pleas- 
antly. 

“T’ll wait,” he said. 

Suddenly the room shook with 
Mug’s huge, bellowing laugh. 

“Haw-haw!” he whooped. “Look 
what the cat drug in!” 

The young man turned about 
slowly and looked at Mug, then 
wheeled easily back to the bar. The 
big-ruffian gazed at him in sur- 
prise, then stepped lumberingly up 
to his side and leaned his elbows 
familiarly against the bar. 

“And what did you say your 
name was, little one?’—he en- 
quired insinuatingly. © 

The other took a blue bordered 
handkerchief from his pocket and 
daintily touched it to the tip of 
his nose. 

“TI didn’t say,” he remarked soft- 
ly, “but down home they call me 
‘Babe’.” 

Mug glared at him with sudden 
suspicion, but, at the expression 
of placid amiability on the face of 
the youngster, he relaxed into an- 
other guffaw. * 

“Haw-haw-haw!”’ He paused to 
wipe the greasy perspiration from 
his face. “Now that’s the deuce of 
a name, ain’t it?” 

A strange glint flickered for a 
second in the eye of the stranger, 
but when he turned his face to 
Mug it was perfectly blank again. 


“T—I don’t know. Down home—” 
he paused to take a sip from the 
glass of milk which the bartender 
had just brought in—“‘down home 
they seem to have gotten used to 
a” 

There was something hard in his 
voice which irritated Mug and he 
began to wave his hands about 
again. 

“Look here, young feller,”’ he 
said threateningly, “don’t you try 
to git fresh with me. I’m just spoil- 
in’ for a fight. If I hear another 
word out of your mouth, as sure as 
pera the son of a brayin’ jackass, 
l’ 1 

At this point the young man, 
having finished his glass of milk, 
set it down with a click. 

“As for that,” he said quietly, 
“as sure as you’re a great big runt 
of an undomesticated puppy, if you 
will step out there into the middle 
of the room, I'll try to give you a 
little preliminary exercise for your 
funeral march.” 

He slipped off his coat and laid it 
gently on the:bar, then rolled up 
each sleeve on his silk shirt just 
two turns. Mug stood staring awk- 
wardly at him, his jaw fallen in 
astonishment. 

“You—you—wh-what did you 
say ?”” He spluttered inarticulately 
in his rage. 

Delicately the young man flicked 
a speck of dust from his cravat, 
gently tapping one finger on the 
bar to emphasize his words. 

“I said—” his voice became in- 
cisive, cutting through the room 
like the crackle of an electric 
spark—“I said that if you would 
step out into the center of the 
room, I would be pleased to knock 
the sap out of your yellow carcass.” 

With a gurgling roar Mug dou- 
bled up his ham-like fist and lunged 
forward, cutting the atmosphere 
like a piledriver. His fist encoun- 
tered air throughout its circuit, 
but the force of the’ blow was so 
great that his bod¥Y was carried 
forward and his stomach brought 
up against the bar with a mushy 
thud, 

“IT beg your pardon.” The self- 
styled Babe spoke reprovingly 
from the center of the room. “I 
thought I said that the fight was 
to occur in the middle of the 
arena.” 

Mug clutched convulsively at his 
stomach, the pain from the unex- 

(Continued on Page 216) 
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A House Divided 


CHAPTER X 


Gene Palmer was plowing north 
of the house. It was a gray after- 
noon in late October, one of those 
days when the contrasts and iron- 
ies of life seemed most inscrutable. 
The cause of his suffering was, of 
course, Julia Brock. 

The rapid succession of events 
directly preceding and succeeding 
Adam’s spectacular marriage had 
been, certainly, sufficient reason 
for Julia’s inability to accept his 
advances. He was sure that she 
had not come back as teacher to 
District No. 2 largely to avoid 
meeting him. And this conviction 
was heavy upon him that after- 
noon as, beneath lowering skies 
over which flew the late wedges 
of southward-bound geese, he med- 
itated his affairs in mournful de- 
jection. 

Rumors had come his way of 
late with respect to Julia’s pleas- 
ant life in town. He was hourly op- 
pressed with the knowledge that 
the debonair Stewart Cook moved 
and had his being in an office not 
thirty feet—if a straight line were 
drawn through brick and plaster— 
from the very spot where Julia 
sold dry goods and notions against 
a bewitching array of ribbon rolls 
in divers hues and patterns. Not 
that Julia needed a frame or a 
background, of course, to make 
her the most desirable woman on 
earth. 

The Palmer place, situated on 
the highway, lay some four miles 
farther from town than the Brock 
homestead, and the school-house 
of District No. 2 was planted on 
a slight knoll, surrounded by tam- 
arack trees and a board fence, a 
short half mile further on to the 
east. Those Friday evening drives 
into the sunsets of a year ago, 
though of infrequent occurrence, 
had left a sting of poignant mem- 
ory in his heart. And one drive he 
particularly remembered, when the 
spring shower had drummed on 
the buggy top and the young mare 

splashed valiantly through the 
puddles. He remembered this ad- 
venture since it was the last of his 
rides with Julia. 
There had been, and still were, 
times when he felt she loved him. 
He felt that perhaps her pride and 
her determination to fight out her 
battle alone, were the prime mo- 
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By RICHARD WARNER BORST 


tives for this coolness to which she 
now subjected him. An occasional 
caller at the store, he had asked 
her to go with him to various cele- 
brations,—Fourth of July in Wa- 
terloo, County Fair, Tom Reed’s 
speech at Dubuque, church sup- 
pers, and finally a dance at Samp- 
son George’s, but invariably she 
had found some plausible excuse 
graciously but firmly to refuse his 
invitation. 

Today’s melancholy was due to 
the news that Julia Brock had been 
seen at church the previous Sun- 
day with Stewart Cook. That she 
should turn aside from him, Gene, 
was enough. That she should ac- 
cept Cook’s offers was inexplic- 
able, not to say cruel. This was 
not the Julia Brock he had once 
known, loved, and, he felt, al- 
most been loved by. 

He pulled up at the end of the 
furrow where the dead and black- 
ened stems of frost-bitten asters 
and goldenrod rustled in the rois- 
tering wind that*swept the tawny 
knolls of pallid stubble fields and 
sang through the barbed wire 
fences. The weary horses drooped 
their heads and drew long sighing 
breaths of the damp air. Far to 
the west lay the home of his be- 
loved,—a home divided, distraught 
by the disposition of a relentless 
shrew, confused through the in- 
troduction into it of the scandal- 
ous Madge, and gradually slipping 
into poverty through the ineffici- 
ency of Adam and the unwisdom 
of David’s wife, who now had her 
own way. Beyond lay Manchester, 
where Julia sold ribbons. 

And he could offer her a home— 
not much of one perhaps, but one 
that would make such drudgery 
unnecessary. He would hire help 
for her; there was nothing too 
good for her. They could build a 
little house out on the “west 
eighty,” his own half of the home 
place, and live in comfort and joy. 
Why not? He cursed himself for 
a fool and a coward. Had he ever 
really asked her? It was yet early 
in the afternoon. He would do the 
deed that day. Hastily dropping 
the traces and leaving the plow 
standing in the furrow, he drove 
the surprised work-team toward 
the barn. 


Julia was just putting away the 
stock in neat bolts on the shelves, 
when Gene Palmer quietly entered 
the store. He wore a peculiarly set 
expression; he was arrayed in his 
best; he smelled of the barber’s; 
and there was a dangerous look in 
his eye. She knew immediately 
that she was on the brink of criti- 
cal affairs; but smiled brightly 
and gave him her hand. She felt 
his trembling. 

“How do you do?” she said in a 
small voice. 

“How d’ye do?” said Gene, and 
paused awkwardly. He glanced up 
and down the dim store, then 
leaned across the counter. 

“Got anythin’ special to do when 
you’re out?” 

“No,” said the girl. “Only—” 

“Let’s us go over to Burris’s and 
have supper.” 

“Mrs. Trask is expecting me.” 

“Telephone.” 

“She hasn’t any.” 

“But this ain’t the first time 
you—” 

She gave him one lightning 
flash of a glance, then lowered her 
lashes. 

“Very well,” she assented. “But 
we’ll have to go round to the house 
and tell her. Mrs. Trask is too 
good to be treated that way.” 

George Burris’s “Vienna Bak- 
ery,” the one respectable eating- 
house in town beside the “Ged- 
ney Hotel Dining Room,” was con- 
sidered by all local patrons a proud 
and worthy institution. Cheerfully 
decorated, having an _ elaborate 
archway to shut off the white- 
clothed tables from the main shop; 
odorous with the fragrance of the 
celebrated “Vienna Bakery Pas- 
try,” and presided over by the cur- 
ly black-haired George himself, the 
restaurant was a pleasant place to 
dine. Patterned strictly after the 
best Chicago ideas of a restaurant, 
it achieved a metropolitan atmos- 
phere worthy of the windy city 
itself. 

George put Julia into her chair. 
He himself spread a fresh cloth, 
brought the clinking glasses of ice 
water, and, with a wide gesture, 
laid before each a separate bill-of- 
fare. 

“You order things, Gene,” said 
Julia in a subdued voice. 

When the enthusiastic 
had gone to fill the order, 
said: 


George 
Gene 
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“T’ve been thinkin’ a good deal 
the last month, Jule-——I haven’t 
seen much of you lately.” 

Julia crumpled the napkin in her 
lap. 
“I have—been very busy,” she 
said. “My work—” 

“Do you like your work?” 

The girl expressed an attitude 
in which it would seem that sell- 
ing ribbons could make up the 
whole of life. 

Gene lapsed into silence. Pres- 
ently George brought in the en- 
tree. Some seconds of relief were 
afforded through his  solicitous 
placing of the viands. Gene took 
a sip of ice water and coughed. So 
did Julia. The function was not 
successful so far. The meal pro- 
gressed in silence, for some four 
or five minutes. 

“How’re the folks?” finally Gene 
asked. 

“Tt seems that everybody knows 
more than I do,” replied Julia tart- 
ly. “But Adam is busy with the 
fall plowing.” 

Gene lapsed again into silence 
for another interminable interval. 
Julia could not look him in the 
face; she must either laugh or cry, 
she could not tell which. A strange, 
perverse mood was upon her, due 
to the insistence Gene had put in- 
to his invitation that she dine with 
him. Freedom was dear to this 
girl newly escaped from bondage. 
She must keep it a while longer, 
no matter what the cost. She was 
not yet sure that Gene was worth 
the sacrifice of that independence 
of hers. Feeling this dimly, she 
pitied Gene the more, though her 
reserve remained unshaken. 

“T’ve got the west eighty at 
last,” said the young man present- 
ly. “Pa gave me the deed yester- 
day. I worked five years for it.” 

“T suppose you’ll be getting rich 
soon,” Julia managed to say. 

“I’m goin’ to build a little 
house,” said Gene. 

Julia felt suffocated. She rose 
suddenly. “It’s close in here. Can’t 
we go?” 

On the way out they met Stew- 
art Cook, who lifted his hat and 
held open the door. Gene, his face 
the color of brick, followed Julia 
into the street, where already the 
infrequent gas-lamps were shining 
through a cold drizzle. 

“T think we had better go right 
home, Gene,” she said. 

They followed the board side- 
walk down a cross street to Mrs. 
Trask’s. 

“Won’t you come in, Gene?” she 
said. 
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“No, Jule, I think—considering 
all—I’d best not.” 

She remained silent, not press- 
ing her invitation. Gene turned 
away with a brief good-night, 
cursing himself for a clumsy fool. 

“After all,” he said, “I couldn’t 
expect to browbeat the girl into 
marrying me.” 

But a sense of defeat was heavy 
upon him. 


CHAPTER XI 


Philip O’Meara’s work on the 
Brock place brought him frequent- 
ly into contact with Madge. The 
girl-wife, shallow natured as she 
was, soon took on her former 
bloom of face and figure together 
with an old-time flippancy of man- 
ner and outlook. She made good 
use of her opportunities to deck 
herself in elaborate raiment. She 
took more pains with her person 
than formerly, even making shift 
to profit, though without admitting 
it, by certain lessons in the de- 
tails of household care that Julia 
had proffered. Phil’s natural chiv- 
alry rebelled at the surly manners 
and harsh treatment afforded by 
Adam’s ungracious presence in the 
household, for Adam moved reck- 
lessly and gloomily through the 
days, occasionally breaking into 
a half-hour of rough and boister- 
ous hilarity. 

One thing, to Adam’s credit be 
it said,—he did not visit Dough- 
erty’s. Apparently he had had 
enough of the mental and physical 
refreshment offered by that glit- 
tering and odoriferous establish- 
ment. Yet his general demeanor 
was depressing in the extreme, es- 
pecially to the two women who 
lived under the same roof with 
him. . 

In the little things about the 
house he was churlish to an exas- 
perating degree. He made no at- 
tempt to keep mud out of the 
kitchen, though Mrs. Brock con- 
stantly appealed to his better na- 
ture to take some pains. He either 
badgered and abused Madge, or 
else administered a rough affec- 
tionateness that embarrassed the 
girl—who seemed to be slightly 
more sensitive than formerly in 
matters of ordinary decency. And 
upon all this, Phil, though un- 
trained and ignorant from certain 
points of view, looked with a sil- 
ent disfavor that soon grew to 
actual disgust. 

The season advanced, and corn 
picking arrived. The crop was 
small, because of the midsummer 
drouth, but there was a scanty 
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harvest which must be made the 
most of. 

Phil and Adam, each equipped 
with team and wagon, moved down 
the long brittle rows, stripping the 
yellow ears from their husks and 
throwing them into the wagons 
While the sky was yet but rose. 
pink with sunrise, the cornpickers 
were already afield, and there 
sounded, at exact intervals, the 
thud of the ears as they smote 
against the sideboards of the wag- 
ons. Frost gleamed on sloping pas. 
tures now sere and bare; on dis. 
tant roofs cold and silent in the 
morning, from whose chimneys 
straight shafts of white smoke 
rose into the lambent morning 
sky; on leafless trees and bedrag. 
gled weeds. As the day advanced, 
and the sun shone comfortably, 
veils of Indian summer haze flood. 
ed the browning landscape, and 
south-bound geese swept overhead 
with a not unmusical whistling of 
many a rustling pinion. Crows 
cawed in the distance, sparrows 
twittered in the osage-orange 
hedges, and an infinite, intangible 
vocal sound, composite, saddening, 
like the last notes of a dirge, swept 
rhythmically across the open 
spaces as if the waning year took 
melancholy leave of the stricken 
uplands in a symphony of small 
whisperings of hesitant wind, vi- 
brating dead leaves still clinging 
to naked boughs, and sighing 
sedge in the sloughs and river- 
ways. Through all and over all per- 
meated the bitter yet sweet odor 
of fallen decaying leaves, and of 
smoking bonfires in remote door 
yards. 

There was a sheltered corner of 
the fence nearest the house where, 
by some chance, the frost had not 
yet penetrated. Long grasses grew 
here, and black-eyed Susans, pale 
asters and goldenrod. By contrast 
with the dreary outlook on all 
sides, this minute spot which the 
advancing autumn had overlooked, 
was a bit of paradise. Here it 
chanced one day Phil, as he came 
to the end of his row, discovered 
Madge, her brilliant hair wind- 
blown, seated on the ground and 
engaged in a strange ritual. She 
was intent on decorating the barb- 
wire fence by means of the rank 
growing asters and goldenrod. 

These she was thrusting into the 
open spaces of the twisted wires, 
and so far had she got that an en- 
tire panel between fence-posts was 
a mass of mingled smoke-blue as- 
ters and goldenrod bloom, yellow 
as virgin gold. The pale blue of 
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ner simple house dress and the 
crimson of a knitted “nubia” she 
had thrown over her shoulders, the 
janting autumn sunlight on her 
hair and her utter oblivion to all 
going on about her, brought him 
to silent attention. 

“Whoa!” he said to his team. 
His voice roused her. 

“Oh!” she cried. “I thought it 
was Adam.” 

“We changed teams today,” ex- 
plained Phil, and was about to turn 
his team about. 

“What’s your hurry?” asked 
Madge. There was that in her tone 
that set his heart beating and 
drove the blood to his cheeks and 
temples. She swept him with one 
inscrutable yet somehow infinitely 
significant glance out of her lam- 
bent brown eyes. Then she stood 
silent as if waiting for she scarcely 
knew what, herself. The boy found 
himself trembling and choking. He 
stood staring at the glorious crea- 
ture, his eyes devouring the deli- 
eate curves of her small, almost 
childish figure. This was but for 
amoment; but it seemed, when it 
was past, like an age, when, the 
next instant, the girl started, 
looked about her, and then, with- 
out another word sped, light as a 
feather, into the rustling corn and 
vanished from his sight, leaving 
him vaguely disquieted; confused; 
conscious of strange new im- 
pulses within him. 

As he worked steadily up and 
down the field that day and on 
ays that followed, Phil O’Meara’s 
thoughts were filled with the 
image of Adam’s wife. There 
warred in him his native chivalry, 
which stayed his impulses, and a 
madness in his blood that he de- 
tied at first but which at last 
would not longer be suppressed. At 
night, on his way home to bed,— 
for he still lived with his father 
and Virginia on the renter’s place, 
—he paused frequently in the 
midst of those quiet evenings, his 
head thrown back as he sought 
ace in the stars, his temples 
bounding with the full-blooded 
lart-beats of the fever within 
tim. He avoided meeting the girl, 
fr he openly acknowledged to 
himself that to encourage her in 
aly manner must inevitably lead 
‘0 things he dared not think about. 

He even considered actually 
quitting the neighborhood alto- 
sether ; yet the Brock family leaned 
pon him for assistance in a hun- 

ways, and his father, discour- 
ged with the meager returns for 
the season’s toil, looked to him for 
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financial aid. Matters rested thus 
for a time. By sedulously avoiding 
unnecessary meetings, the boy 
fought off a crisis. But he observed 
a change in Madge; she had be- 
come moody, silent and secretive in 
her demeanor. And many times he 
felt her eyes fastened upon him 
as he passed the windows of the 
house. 

As the winter closed in, his help 
was required only occasionally on 
the Brock place; hence the strain 
of imminent and critical encount- 
ers was relieved. Thanksgiving 
passed uneventfully and _ the 
Christmas season drew near. 


(Continued Next Month) 





A Cartoonist Who 
Broke The Rules 


By CHARLES ABBOTT GODDARD 


One can find a surprising num- 
ber of nationally known cartoon- 
ists who got their start—and repu- 
tation—on the Pacific Coast, then 
moved to that Mecca of the syndi- 
cate cartoonists, New York City. 
Another rule that a check-up of 
the prominent cartoonists whose 
work is syndicated from New York 
is that practically all of them were 
born and raised and developed in 
smaller towns or cities. They went 
to New York when their work as- 
sumed nation-wide importance. 

There is one exception to both 
these rules. He is Eugene Francis 
Byrnes, known hereinafter as 
Gene Byrnes, his “Reg’lar Fellers” 
cartoon signature. Mr. Byrnes was 
born and educated in New York 
City. He began his cartoon work 
there and established himself 
there, common rules to the con- 
trary be what they may, for New 
York-made cartoonists are practic- 
ally nil. 

As soon as he reached the point 
where his boy life comic strip and 
Sunday page cartoon features were 
printed by over two hundred 
newspapers, incidentally, seeing it 
appear in seven foreign languages, 
well—when he “arrived” he left 
the city that is recognized as the 
Mecca of cartoonists and illustra- 
tors. He is one city-bred cartoonist 
who sought out a country home as 
soon as he could, a New Yorker 
turning to the country. 

In Carmel-by-the-Sea, Califor- 
nia, he quickly made a decision 
that has left him a lone exception 
to the rules mentioned. 
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Three years ago he bought one 
of the old houses in that little sam- 
ple of Paradise, a sturdy veteran 
of stone with walls two feet thick. 
This he remodeled into a con- 
venient home. Imagine a _ full- 
grown New Yorker selecting a plot 
200 feet square where winding 
walks quickly lose one among 
pines, spruces, acacias, shrubbery, 
vines and flower plots! 
rical brick and stone walls he now 

Raised in the midst of symmet- 
looks out on a vista of the ocean, 
a wall of pine forest. 

“This is my idea of the sort of 
place to really live,” he says. 
“Probably the same trait that led 
me to break the usual rule and 
leave New York accounts for my 
joy in planning and drawing “Reg’- 
lar Fellers’” cartoons, three thou- 
sand miles away from the city 


where most of the syndicated car- 
toons are drawn.” 














““GENE’”’ BYRNES 
Creator of ‘‘Reg’lar Fellers’’ 


Probably that is true. Probably 
this turning to the country on the 
part of a city-reared man is an in- 
heritance from some ancestor, a 
chance to make up for what he 
lacked in the usual rural sports of 
boyhood, for Mr. Byrnes—when 
not locked up in the cosy studio 
above his double garage—plays 
golf and handball, swims, boxes, 
and wrestles with skill and the fun 
of a boy. Furthermore, he has a 
pair, an odd pair, too, of dogs, 
“Beano,” his great Dane and “Jim- 
mie,” a bulldog. Both appear fre- 
quently in his cartoons. 
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A Home in the Desert 


CHAPTER VI 


The farm had increased until 
two hundred acres were under cul- 
tivation. The care of the land, to- 
gether with the flock of sheep, 
kept father busy every day, and 
many times far into the night. 

The band varied from two to 
three thousand head. They were 
left in charge of a herder on a 
ranch twenty-four miles from 
home. When a storm came up 
father usually started for the 
ranch in the midst of its fury, and 
mother worried about him with 
each wild gust of wind that shook 
the house. 

He drove a bay team hitched to 
a light wagon, piled high with pro- 
visions for the ranch. The sheep 
were very vital in our life for on 
the price of wool and mutton de- 
pended many things. 

Came a summer when the wool 
clip sold for the highest price since 
father had been in the business. 

The long desired bay window 
was built on the dining room, and 
in September the entire family 
was clothed in glad new raiment 
from head to foot. 

Little twin brother became a 
man over night. He laid aside for- 
ever his belted dress, and arrayed 
himself in a sailor suit of gray, 
that had black silk anchors em- 
broidered on the wide collar. His 
golden curls were shorn and his 
close-cropped hair parted low on 
one side and brushed until it shown 
like satin. ; 

He was so perfectly adorable in 
his new found importance, that 
each time we girls or mother 
passed near, we caught him up, 
struggling and protesting vehem- 
ently against the insult to his man- 
hood, and hugged and kissed him. 

But little twin sister, alas, crept 
in under the piano and lay there, 
face down, sobbing bitterly. What 
was a new red dress with a wide 
silk sash, compared to this garb 
that her brother wore? She wanted 
a sailor suit, too. 

She would not be comforted un- 
til father picked her up, and 
cuddling her close whispered there 
were new twin calves down at the 
barn, and if she wouldn’t cry she 
should be the first of all the chil- 
dren to see them. 

Hand in hand they departed, and 
the thrilling sight dispelled all 
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By IRENE WELCH GRISSOM 


thought of sorrow. She came run- 
ning into the house to tell the won- 
derful news, eyes shining like stars, 
and smiles wreathing her face. 

Mother had a beautiful black 
silk, of a quality so heavy it would 
stand alone. There was enough of 
the material to make a coat, also. 

We were proud children when 
we followed her up the aisle in 
church the first time she wore the 
new garments. Her hair was 
crowned with a black velvet bon- 
net trimmed with tiny pink rose- 
buds. Her shoes and gloves were 
quite correct. All was as it should 
be. 

During the prayer, while heads 
were reverently bowed, I turned 
about in my seat and gave every 
woman in the audience a careful 
once-over. Satisfied that mother 
was as well dressed as any mem- 
ber present, I faced about and 
joined in the recital of the Lord’s 
prayer, my head low over a happy 
heart. 

I felt a deep and personal grati- 
tude to the sheep that had made 
this thing possible. 

When father started on the trip 
to the ranch we children teased to 
go with him, and he often took one 
of us during the summer. 

The wide, lonely plains fascinat- 
ed me with their limitless space 
stretching away to the far horizon. 

On these drives father talked to 
me as if I were a woman grown 
and his intellectual-equal. We were 
both very fond of Charles Dickens’ 
tales, and we considered his char- 
acters carefully from every point 
of view. David Copperfield was our 
favorite, and his life was an inter- 
esting theme. 

We liked poetry, and father 
sometimes quoted from Pope, 
Tennyson, or Lord Byron, whose 
works pleased him the best. I had 
committed to memory some of 
Longfellow’s simple verses, and I 
repeated them to father. The rip- 
ple and murmur of the lines de- 
lighted me. I told father that 
poetry sounded like water running 
over the dam in the irrigating 
ditch, when the sun was shining 
and the sky was blue. 

But many times we talked of the 
science of irrigation, that marvel 
that had drawn him to the West. 


Often he would wave his hand out 
toward the great plains and tell me 
that a day was coming when they 
too, would be green and fair, and 
his sheep ranch a thing of the past. 

He explained carefully the reser. 
voir system necessary to water 
this vast tract of land. Together we 
visioned the change this would 
bring about. Farm houses would 
stand where the cactus plants eoy. 
ered the ground, fertile fields 
stretch away like a checkerboard 
of gold and green. Pretty towns 
rise here and there, all tributary 
to Greeley that would become a 
city, the center of the richest farm 
land in the state. 

Father had a lease from the goy- 
ernment for the many acres that 
comprised his range. Native grass 
grew on the plains, and as standing 
grass turned to hay, rich in flavor 
and very nutritious. We called it 
buffalo grass, which was not the 
scientific name. 

On this grass lived the shaggy 
herds of buffalo that once roamed 
the plains. Here and there were 
hollows in the ground, worn by 
their clumsy wallowing in_ the 
mire. We called them buffalo wal- 
lows. 

Sometimes there appeared, far 
out on the blazing plains, a limpid 
lake, or a river bordered with wav- 
ing trees, the desert-born mirage 
that never failed to thrill me. Once 
we saw a city, with tall buildings 
and busy streets, loom on the sky 
line. It was so real that for an in- 
stant I thought our dreams of the 
future must have suddenly ma- 
terialized by some strange miracle. 

No song bird ever broke the sil- 
ence with a burst of melody. The 
desolate prairie, treeless and vine- 
less offered no shelter to lure them 
there. Overhead a solitary eagle, 
somber bird of prey, winged-trag- 
edy ages old, circles round and 
round, searching the plain for a 
helpless victim. 

We passed many cattle running 
at large, strange, wild creatures of 
the long-horned Texas breed. They 
were savage, unaccustomed to 4 
man on foot, so that it was dan- 
gerous to venture among them un- 
less on horseback or in a vehicle. 

Their horns were long, running 
to tips that were of needle sharp- 
ness. Sometimes we picked up 4 
pair of especially fine ones from 4 
heap of bleached bones, and took 
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them home to polish and make in- 
to coat hangers. 

The cattlemen resented the pres- 
ence of the sheep owner, for they 
had long considered the great 
plains as_ their own particular 
property. Many clashes occurred 
between the cowboys and the sheep 
herders. 

Father criticised the owners of 
the cattle for leaving them all win- 
ter on the open range. When the 
cold was unusually long and severe 
they died by hundreds, leaving 
their bones to dot the plains in 
pathetic white heaps. 

When the deep snow covered the 
buffalo grass, a crust of ice often 
formed on the top, through which 
the cattle could not break. For this 
reason father brought the sheep 
to the farm for the winter, feeding 
them from huge stacks of alfalfa 
hay, and the land where they 
ranged produced heavy crops the 
following season. 

The cattlemen left their stock to 
the fearful blizzards that swept 
the plains. Driven before the icy 
blast they drifted on and on, a 
moving mass of hungry creatures, 
wild with misery and pain. Many 
dropped by the way, and always 
only the strongest survived. 

Father said this was not only 
cruel but wasteful, as well, and 
that as the irrigation district grew 
and expanded, the cattlemen would 
be compelled to run their stock on 
their own ranches. 


He pictured vividly the change 
this would bring about, the fat, 
sleek herds, of distinct beef type, 
replacing the scrawny, long-horned 
Texas breed. 


Now and then, along the road to 
the ranch, was the home of some 
family that had taken up land un- 
der the homestead act. They did 
what was called dry-farming, look- 
ing forward to some distant day 
when irrigation canals would be 
constructed to water the vast 
sweep of plains. 

Their struggle with the elements 
was courageous in the extreme, 
and pathetic beyond words. In a 
year when rain was plentiful they 
fared quite weil. But when one dry 
year followed another the effort to 
maintain their home was almost 
beyond human endurance. 


Once as father and I were riding 
along, we idly watched a lonely 
house that was outlined against a 
lonely sky. Presently a woman ap- 
peared, a black spot in the distance 


to me, but father recognized her 
clearly. 
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“Some one sick again,” he said 
anxiously, touching the team with 
the whip. As we drew near the 
house the woman ran down to the 
barbed-wire gate and opened it 
wide for us to enter, her face tear- 
stained and haggard with anxiety. 

Father went into the house with 
her and the murmur of their 
voices, mingled with the crying of 
a child, floated out to where I sat 
holding the team. 

The sobs ceased with a long- 
drawn sigh, after a little time 
laughter sounded faintly. 

Presently father came out of the 
door followed by the woman who 
was smiling cheerfully. Father was 
saying: 

“The little girl will be quite her 
usual happy self again within a 
few days. It is nothing serious. 
Give the medicine as directed until 
my return. I’ll look in on the way 
home.” 

He always carried a small leath- 
er pocket-case of the drugs most 
necessary in an emergency, never 
knowing when they might be 
needed. 





I THOUGHT I HAD FORGOTTEN 
By BERYL V. THOMPSON 


I thought I had forgotten 
And to prove it true, 

I sought a dear familiar place 
Where I had walked with you. 


But April sang beside me 
And Oh but she was sweet! 
She had flowers in her hair 
And dancing in her feet, 


And all the world was lovely, 
And Oh the day was fair! 

But sudden I was lonely 
There was only me to care. 


I thought I had forgotten 
And wandered (overbold), 

To one glad trysting place we knew 
In the dear days of old, 


And there beside the river 
Two dreaming lovers stood 
I thought I had forgotten 
I would not if I could! 











The woman came to the side of 
the buggy and looked at me with 
eyes so intense and earnest that I 
drew back, half frightened. Her 
voice trembled as she said: “Your 
father is the best man in the 
world.” 

I pondered long over this state- 
ment, for we children, I regret to 
say, often found fault with our 
father. We considered him too 
stern, too prone to punish when 
one did not obey promptly. After 
that day I saw him in a new light, 
and through another’s eyes. I was 
proud of him in a way that had 
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nothing to do with his beautiful 
mustache or the deep cleft in his 
chin. 

It was ever an interesting occa- 
sion when father brought the 
sheep home for the. winter. The 
Scotch Collie dog brought up the 
rear, with the black burro close 
beside him. Father and the herder 
were on either side of the flock, 
keeping them from running under 
the barbed-wire fence as best they 
could. Yet despite their efforts the 
lower wire was often decorated 
with a long line of white tufts of 
wool. 

As the boys grew older they 
helped in the care of the sheep, but 
they were never kept out of school 
on this account. That was one thing 
on which both parents insisted 
sternly, unless we were ill enough 
to be sent to bed, we never missed 
a day of school. Education was the 
most vital thing in life, so they 
told us. 

We were taught neither to wor- 
ship money nor despise it.One must 
work hard and obtain it in order 
that the comforts of life might be 
provided, and to make secure a 
happy and independent old age. 

But the mere possession of 
wealth alone was a poor and 
meager thing compared with the 
richness of a good education. This 
gave one a mind capable of assimi- 
lating the great thoughts of all the 
ages. 

We children, however, were not 
half as much interested in secur- 
ing this education as we were in 
our plans for becoming cattle kings 
and queens. 

Many wealthy cattle owners 
lived in the town, and they were 
inclined to look down on the sheep 
men as inferior in calling. Their 
homes were more beautiful than 
ours, and their children had many 
things we lacked. Therefore we 
ardently wished our father ran 
cattle instead of sheep. 

Sometimes father took us to a 
roundup, where thousands of cat- 
tle were gathered together from 
the surrounding plains. Cowboys 
by the score dashed to and fro 
among the great herd. 

Calves were branded with the 
owner’s mark, steers ready for the 
market cut out of the band and 
driven away to be loaded in cars 
and sent East. 

Here, around a smouldering fire, 
a group of men were heating the 
branding irons red hot. Beyond, 
cowboys with chaps and jingling 
spurs were whirling lariats above 

(Continued on Page 210) 
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California and the Japanese Question 


smuggling across the Mexican bor- 
der was carried on to a large ex- 
tent; and while it would not be 
just to ascribe this to any design 
on the part of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment, it may be pointed out 
that it nevertheless tended to 
prove that the Gentlemen’s Agree- 
ment did not after a few years 
successfully serve the purposes in- 
tended. In 1920 the Commissioner- 
General of Immigration declared 
that Japanese surreptitiously en- 
tered this country from Mexico 
and South America. 

Again, it has been pointed out 
in another place that the influx of 
“picture brides” in reality added 
materially to the population of 
Japanese laborers. Indeed, it was 
held that the practice was to no 
small extent a device for that very 
purpose and was as a national tra- 
dition within Japan of relatively 
slight importance. Since a Japa- 
nese in the United States had a 
right to send not only for his wife 
but for his children, he was per- 
mitted, in accordance with a na- 
tive custom, to adopt a blood rela- 
tive “to carry on family tradi- 
tions.” Thus there grew up in 
California the practice of adopting 
children in the home land, which 
children, after the lapse of a cer- 
tain period of time, might enter 
the United States. Boys were 
called “Yoshi,” and girls “Yojo.” 
After arrival here it was possible 
for them, after having dissolved 
the relationship, to send to Japan 
for their own relatives. Still an- 
other method of evasion, it is said, 
was a practice of bringing rela- 
tives under the guise of depend- 
ents. It is obviously impossible to 
present reliable statistics on the 
subject of smuggling. 


Serious Evasions Charged 


Some of the most serious eva- 
sions were charged against the 
Japanese already established in 
California. Thus Governor Steph- 
ens in his letter to Secretary Col- 
by said: 

Again, I deplore the necessity 
of stating that the spirit of the 
Anti-Alien LandLegislation passed 
in 1913 has been evaded and brok- 
en through the resort to certain 
legal subterfuges which have al- 
most frustrated the very purpose 
of the enactment. 

These evasions have been ac- 
complished through the medium 
of corporations, trustee stock ow- 


(Continued from Page 196) 


nership, and the device of having 
native infant children of Japa- 
nese parentage made grantees of 
agricultural lands controlled and 
operated exclusively by their non- 
eligible parents. 

In some cases Japanese were 
charged with signing leases in 
which they had no interest in or- 
der to permit their return; in oth- 
ers corporations were formed to 
avoid the limitations of the Alien 
Land Law of 1913, which made the 
ownership of land by individual 
Orientals illegal. In these corpora- 
tions a majority of the capital 
stock at first was held by Ameri- 
can citizens to act as trustees; but 
in equity they were “owned, con- 
trolled and operated” exclusively 
by Orientals. Later the Japanese 
formed corporations with minor 
children, American born of Jap- 
anese parents, as principal stock- 
holders. 

The result of the various meth- 
ods of evasion and forms of sub- 
terfuge—real and alleged—was to 
deepen. the suspicion for the 
Japanese in California and so make 
their presence more undesirable 
and increase the clamor for legis- 
lative exclusion. 


The Latest Phase 


In the spring of 1924 the whole 
immigration policy of the United 
States came up in Congress for 
final consideration. To the compre- 
hensive measure was attached a 
section that aimed particularly at 
Japanese exclusion. The bill passed 
the House; but even then it was 
generally assumed it would not be 
acceptable to the Senate. The situ- 
ation was quickly changed when, 
on April 10, Ambassador Hani- 
hara made public a letter defining 
the “Gentlemen’s Agreement” and 
pointing out how seriously Jap- 
anese public opinion would be 
affected if Congress should pass an 
act impugning the honor of his 
country. The use of the words 
“grave consequences” in _ this 
memorable letter had precisely the 
opposite effect of that evidently 
desired: this expression was at 
once regarded as a “veiled threat” 
to the United States, and the Sen- 
ate promptly passed the obnoxious 
section by an overwhelming vote. 
It had been a strenuous campaign. 
Among the individuals prominent- 
ly on the firing line for exclusion 
were V. S. McClatchy of Sacra- 


mento and J. D. Phelan of Sap 
Francisco; while the organizations 
most actively seeking the same 
end were the American Legion, the 
California State Grange, the 
American Federation of Labor, 
and the Order of the Native Sons 
of the Golden West. In approving 
the bill as a whole President 
Coolidge said, in a statement: 

If the exclusion provision stood 
alone, I should disapprove it with- 
out hesitation, if sought in this 
way at this time. But this bill is 
a comprehensive measure dealing 
with the whole subject of immi- 
gration and setting up the neces- 
sary administrative machinery. 
The present quota of 1921 will 
terminate on June 30 next. It is 
of great importance that a com- 
prehensive measure should take 
its place and that the arrange- 
ments for its administration should 
be provided at once in order. to 
avoid hardship and confusion. I 
therefore consider the bill as a 
whole and the imperative need of 
the country for legislation of this 
general character. For this reason 
the bill is approved. 

This act abruptly put an end to 
the Gentlemen’s Agreement, and 
it provides that no aliens ineligible 
to citizenship, with the exception 
of exempted classes (government 
officials, tourists, professors, min- 
isters of religion, students, etc.) 
shall be admitted into the United 
States. In incorporating the exclu- 
sion provision of the Immigration 
Act of 1924 Congress enacted into 
a general statute, with no specific 
mention of Japan or the Japanese, 
a long established and well under- 
stood policy of the United States— 
that of discouragement of the im- 
migration of aliens ineligible to 
citizenship and hence definitely un- 
assimilable. Of the population af- 
fected by this measure the Japa- 
nese constitute less than ten per 
cent. It has been pointed out, 
therefore, that to place the 
Japanese under the quota on the 
same basis as that which applies 
to peoples eligible to citizenship 
would itself be highly discrimina- 
tory. 

“To place Japan under the 
quota,” writes V. S. McClatchy, 
“cannot be done without violating 
the established policy of the na- 
tion, since such plan would give 
to certain aliens ineligible to citi- 
zenship, and excluded therefore as 
immigrants, the same rights in ad- 
mission as are granted to aliens 
eligible to citizenship, and further 


(Continued on Page 218) 
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A JOY 


(ONFUCIUS once remarked 
“Who can know them, but he 
who is indeed quick in apprehen- 
sion, clear in discernment, of far- 
reaching intelligence, and all em- 
bracing knowledge.” And truly 
George Wharton Edwards, whom 
we have known for his exquisite 
pictures in oil, pastelle, and char- 
coal, and whom we must now re- 
gard as equally the artist in verbal 
pictures, Measures up delightfully 
to those self same qualifications 
that the venerated Chinese philos- 
opher laid down. Having lived for 
years in Paris and mingled with 
the French in Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Alsace, and elsewhere, not 
oly before the Great War, but 
since, this American possesses not 
oly a keen understanding of the 
country and its people, but has, 
moreover, grasped the very “soul” 
of France as well. This man talks 
of monuments as if they were liv- 


ing beings. He does not “see” 
merely, he “understands” Notre 
Dame; he “feels” the Latin 


quarter ; he “‘senses” the Seine and 
its bridges ; he “grasps” the Palais- 
Bourbon and the Luxembourg; 
“embraces” the Place de la Con- 
corde, the Tuilleries and _ the 
Champs-Elysees. He understands 
the French women and _ pictures 
thm in a sympathetic simplicity 
that not only commands our re- 
spect but our admiration. He dis- 
tinguishes between the real life of 
Paris and that created largely by 
foreigners for foreigners there 
seeking the bizarre, the licentious 
and the lewd. 

From his comprehensive and in- 
teresting discussion of the govern- 
ment told in his observant way, to 
his delightfully reminiscent ob- 
servations of the common people 
themselves he takes his reader 
through the various phases of 
Paris life, picturing to him viv- 
idy the scenes that he so 
lueidly describes. Be it his 
dealings with the ragged book- 
seller along the Seine, or his cafe 
au lait with the taxi drivers in the 
tarly morning hours, we feel in 
reading the words of this artist 
that we are with him enjoying and 
understanding this much misun- 
derstood people. 

He who has not seen Paris will 
with the reading feel that he 


KS AND WRITERS 


Conducted by B. VIRGINIA LEE * 


knows the city, the people, its cus- 
toms and as well those things con- 
cerning which it is so grossly mis- 
represented. Those who have vis- 
ited that city will the more ap- 
preciate the book, finding in it de- 
lightful reminiscence of faces, 
places, and incidents, and will no 
doubt carry along with them on 
future trips there, that they may 
by reference more fully appreciate 
that great metropolis of art, ro- 
mance and play. 

Illustrated in color and mono- 
tone by the author, this book not 
only appeals to the sentiment and 
intellect of the reader, but to his 
artistic sense as well. 

We can with assurance say this 
is the finest book of its type that 
we have ever been privileged to 
read, and only regret that such are 
so conspicuous by their absence. 


PARIS (with 48 plates in color 
and monotone by the author). 
By George Wharton Edwards. 
The Penn Publishing Co. (Our 
copy gives no price.) 
a”* as}. _~ 
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By VIRGINIA SCOTT 


God is the name of a light which gleams 
Thru the tears of time for the saving of 








dreams, 
The Soul, a refuge for dreams: half 
known, 
Ecstacy, the frail core of the dream full 
blown. 
we a 


WOMAN TO MAN 


Open Confession is something 
every woman should read. Here, 
without concealment, yet with dig- 
nity and tenderness, is the story 
of a great passion. It is really a 
book one will have to read oneself 
to derive the full benefit, but I will 
quote just one little thought which 
occurs very near the beginning, 
“Love, if it be love indeed, asks 
no permission as to where it shall 
seek vantage ground or gain its 
victory—it is of all powers the 
most unfettered and the one which 
takes the widest course and the 
largest liberty.” Every word is of 
such sound reasoning, even to 
man’s varying tendencies for va- 
riety. 

OPEN CONFESSION, by Ma- 

rie Corelli. Doran, $2.00. 
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RE-BIRTH 


And what could be meant by Re- 
birth? It is all in the pages of Car- 
men Ariza, now in the 40th edi- 
tion. The understanding of the 
Great Mind which governs all man- 
kind, which Mr. Stocking has, is 
a help to his brothers, reflected 
through his very fine work which 
falls nothing short of being a di- 
vine idea in itself. It is a story of 
a girl, abandoned as a babe beside 
a South American river, who de- 
velops, by herself and saves her- 
self from her chains of environ- 
ment of bigotry and death. It is 
indeed a story of a soul re-born— 
or coming into the realization of 
its own possibilities as a reflection 
from the Great I AM. The treat- 
mentof“thefuture state,” of death, 
of religion, evil and the origin of 
and destiny of man has been justly 
considered and most remarkably, 
appealing and instructive thought 
is embodied in this work of fiction. 

CARMEN ARIZA, by C. F. 

Stocking E.M. The Maestro 

Company, $3.50. 

* * * 


FRENCH CLASSIC 


There is no doubt in our mind 
but that Thomas the Imposter will 
some day be a French Classic. It 
is a small book, but what it con- 
tains could not be estimated— 
poetry and intelligence, wit and 
grace, freshness and dignity and 
that indefinable something which 
makes it different! Every one will 
love Thomas. We might call him 
the Beloved Liar, for we do love 
him, although we know his entire 
life is a lie. Yet he never tells a 
lie which is malicious. It is a de- 
sire to be something which he isn’t 
and which. can so easily be accom- 
plished ‘by an assumed name, 
poise, history. Beneath it all is 
a pathos of this soul. Some time 
each of us has been tempted to be 
some one else, throw off our short- 
comings and handicaps with a 
name. Further, it is a story of the 
war and the ambulance service in 
which Thomas becomes the hero, 
gallant, gay—the cheerful liar. 
There is nothing like it. 

THOMAS THE IMPOSTER, by 

Jean Cocteay. Translated by 

Lewis Galantiere. Appleton, 

$1.75. 

(Continued on Page 207) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS--Continued 


TWENTY NATURES 


There are many silly, useless 
books published each month. If 
laid end to end, there would surely 
be formed a line from here to “a 
long way off.” “Beyond Paradise” is 
one of the worst. The impression 
is that the author has diligently 
studied Lewis’ Main Street, Dries- 
er’s Jennie Zerhardt and a corre- 
spondence course in novel writing. 
Perhaps the teaching of the cor- 
respondence school has been fol- 
lowed. The only idea secured from 
Lewis or Drieser was that detail 
is sometimes desirable. Neither 
Drieser nor Lewis state specifically 
that detail may be relevant or ir- 
relevant—and our author has not 
discovered it for himself. 

The character drawing is so bad 
it is good. It would be a rare treat 
to meet Doctor Blake. Dr. Jekyll 
had two natures—Dr. Blake has 
twenty. 

After reading “Beyond Para- 
dise” and thus discovering what 
can actually be published, I am 
tempted to write a book. 


BEYOND PARADISE, by C. 
R. Mullong. Dorrance Co. (Our 
copy gives no price.) Reviewed 
by E. N. Hicks. 


* * * 


ONE VIEWPOINT 


You may say “It’s only his view- 
point,” which it is, but it is a 
viewpoint, formed after much 
thought, deliberation, study. And 
who is this person whose study has 
made his opinion valuable enough 
to give to the public? Under the 
pen name of James Priceman 
CHAOS AND A CREED is writ- 
ten, and Harper and Brothers say 
this name has been used only so 
the writer can speak his thoughts, 
which, if he used his name, that 
of a well known man, he would be 
criticized perhaps. At least he 
gives us something worthy of any 
name and in doing so he has made 
the name James Priceman, for one 
will remember the creed he ex- 
pounds, the strugglesthrough dark 
corridors of uncertainty; the 
tangible evidence he arrives at and 
the modesty in which he disap- 
proves of certain time-worn leg- 
ends. 

CHAOS AND A CREED, by 

James Priceman. Harper and 

Brothers. (Our copy gives no 

price.) 


WHERE YOUR HEART IS 


Where your heart is, there is 
your paradise, and when your 
heart is in love, life is Paradise. 
Cosmo Hamilton has done some- 
thing very good in Paradise, which 
perhaps gets its title from the 
island, “Paradise,” which Tony’s 
father left him and not from the 
underlying theme, which rings 
true to post-war conditions in Eng- 
land, especially as it hit demobi- 
lized officers. 

We have been reading many 
books of this nature in the past 
two months and none has any bet- 
ter described that unrest, as does 
Paradise. To love, to _ protect, 
makes Hon. Anthony Stirling For- 
escque a man.Oh, he was a man be- 
fore, but one living on a false Par- 
adise, something he had created 
out of dance halls, merry life, etc. 
But he was never satisfied! The 
touch of predestined lives, which 
Mr. Hamilton gives us, when 
Crisse, ready to quit life, finds 
something worth while through an 
influence coming from Tony, who 
so fated, comes into her life on 
that eventful night, is something 
to think about. 

The characters are well drawn. 
Teddy Sherwood, who nurses an 
insane love for Crisse, and Lady 
George the “young” old lady, are 
individual personalities. It is an 
unusual and delightful love story, 
idealistic. Mr. Hamilton lives up 
to his laurels in his brilliancy and 
literary style. It is a story of 
truths. 


PARADISE. by Cosmo Hamil- 
ton. Little, Brown & Co., $2.00. 


* * * 


WELL! 


“Human life is so complicated 
and our abilities are so manifold 
and: opportunities are so numer- 
ous that it is a physical impossi- 
bility for anyone to realize all of 
his desires!” Such is the statement 
appearing on page 157 of DY- 
NAMIC PSYCHOLOGY. The entire 
book is most interesting and the 
writer has a power of keeping one 
interested by a series of argu- 
ments which is equivalent to a 
straw in a dark blue sea. He leads 
you out and to safety. 


DYNAMIC PSYCHOLOGY, by 
Dom Thomas V. Moore, Ph.D., 
M.D. J. B. Lippincott. (Our 
copy gives no price.) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


It is dreams, plans ahead, some. 
thing to look forward to which 
makes happiness. Anthony Thoone 
was not happy the minute he gage. 
rificed his dreams of becoming g 
great builder to Leidlow Seton's 
selfishness. True he makes money 
selling bonds, money to squander 
upon her. Perhaps there would 
have been a “tag-end” of a dream 
even in bond selling if he had not 
forgotten Judith in his mad jp. 
fatuation for Leidlow. Leidlow’s 
selfishness makes it impossible for 
comradeship on the basis of under. 
standing and the two drift apart, 
We feel impatient at Anthony 
when he is about to have a taste 
of happiness with Judith, he makeg 
the supreme sacrifice. Word comes 
that Leidlow has broken her back 
and will always remain a cripple, 
He goes to her and through his 
tenderness and her suffering, she 
learns to love him. We are a bit 
surprised when she takes the sleep- 
ing draught which liberates An 
thony. We wonder about a lot of 
things in TO BABYLON—but we 
know Anthony’s happiness was 
looking forward and we know sure 
ly as we close the book, he is go- 
ing to get it and with Judith Gray, 


TO BABYLON, by Larry Bar- 
retto. Little, Brown & Co., $2. . 


* * * 


CERTAIN COMPANIES 


There are certain companies to 
which we turn for certain types of 
books which we enjoy. Year after 
year we have been drawn to Small, 
Maynard and Company; enjoying 
their plays, anthologies of all kinds 
—always have we enjoyed their 
collections of short stories. This 
year’s collection of British stories 
seems to be most interesting. The 
choice, the substance matter of the 
choice, the authors, give us such& 
wide range for comparison of short 
story types. The exact title is THE 
BEST BRITISH SHORT STORIES 
OF 1924, edited by Edward J 
O’Brien and John Cournos. In it 
are to be found stories by neW 
writers as well as old—fast mov- 
ing stories to the heavy realistic. 
We are glad to recommend this 
volume. 

THE BEST BRITISH SHORT 

STORIES OF 1924, edited by 

Edward J. O’Brien and John 

Cournor. Small, Maynard & 

Co., $2.50. 

(Continued on Page 211) 
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A Home in the Desert 


their sombreros, as they dashed 
back and forth among _ the 
wild-eyed cattle, that tossed their 
long horns and bellowed hoarsely 
with rage and fear. White clouds 
of dust rose thick from among the 
hurrying horsemen. 

How we reveled in the scene, the 
plains became a mammoth stage, 
and the cowboys actors in a thrill- 
ing drama. 

Ah, this was the life for us! Rid- 
ing the range on a fleet black 
horse, racing the winds in the 
chase of the long-horned Texas 
steer! Here was romance to thrill 
the dullest soul. In contrast the 
sheep ranch was a tame and com- 
monplace affair indeed. 

Once, when we asked my brother 
Guy what he liked the best of any- 
thing in the world, he replied 
briefly, without pausing to give 
the matter any thought: “Just 
plain noise!” 

We had it a plenty at the round- 
up, and gloried in the whirl of ex- 
citement. We liked stories of cow- 
boys better than any others, they 
were romantic figures in chaps 
and spurs that fired our youthful 
imagination to the highest point. 

We heard many tales of cattle 


queens that we listened to with . 


delight. Ella and I early decided 
that we would not teach school as 
our parents had done in their 
youth. No! a thousand times, no! 
Why lead that dull and monoto- 
nous life when one might as well 
be a cattle queen? 

The farm house seemed very 
quiet for many days after we saw 
the roundup, but gradually the 
regular routine calmed us down to 
normal. 

Father brought home the moth- 
erless lambs, and Ella and I took 
charge of them, bringing them up 
on cow’s milk. When a pet lamb 
died, which happened occasionally, 
since we were none too careful in 
regard. to scalding the bottle and 
nipple after each feeding, we held 
an, elaborate funeral in the orch- 
ard, to which we invited all our 
friends. 

‘We had a minister, a group of 
mourners, the body of the lamb 
lying in state, and a choir that 
sang, “The Dying Cowboy.” This 
was a great favorite with us all, 
and considered exceedingly appro- 
priate for such occasions. 

Mother did not approve of these 
mock funerals and told us we were 


(Continued from Page 205) 


making light of sacred things. 
This sobered us for the moment, 
but nothing depressed our wild and 
joyous spirits for long. 

There were many tasks mingled 
in with our play, and among them 
was the cleaning of the bunk house 
where the hired men slept. They 
came and went with the winds, 
good, bad and indifferent. We usu- 
ally had from one to five, as the 
seasons changed from slack times 
to busy days. 

Mother took a friendly interest 
in these wanderers, and had us put 
good books and magazines from 
the ‘house on their table. She 
hoped they might read them care- 
fully, and thereby improve their 
minds. 

We girls told her often that they 
were never read. We showed “The 
Life of Jesse James,” and lurid 
and vivid numbers of the “Police 
Gazette,” that were thumb-marked 
and dog-eared from much pe- 
rusal, as the favorite literature. 

Mother still insisted that the 
chance for improvement be given 
them, even if they failed to avail 
themselves of it. Faithfully we 
carried out the magazines every 
month, after all in the house had 
read them. 

When we children were little, 
and arriving quite regularly, 
mother kept.a hired girl. But: as 
we grew older she did not have 
extra help except at the busy har- 
vest season. 

Ella and I washed the breakfast 
dishes before we left for school, 
and Saturday was washday. We 
always called Washington’s Birth- 
day, “Birthing’s Washday,” as it 
was used exclusively for that pur- 
pose, leaving Saturday for other 
tasks. 

Fred and Guy were good to help 
in the house as well as outdoors, 
and the twins, although small, did 
their share. So somehow, someway, 
the meals were on time and the 
house kept in order. 

We had an open-fire stove in the 
sitting room. In the evening we 
children liked to sit in the firelight 
and build air castles. We usually 
burned coal, but sometimes we 
gathered up chips and sticks and 
had a glorious wood fire, such as 
mother had dreamed before in her 
youth. 

She told us many stories of the 
days when she was a girl, and we 
never tired of hearing of beautiful 


Ohio, with its green and rolling 
country, shining streams of water, 
deep cool woods, and crops that 
grew without irrigation. 

Presently some one asked for 
music. Then mother played and 
sang in the firelight. “Lorena” wag 
my favorite song and I asked for 
it on every occasion. 

By and by mother would swing 
into “Nellie Gray,” and “Way 
Down Upon the Swanee River.” We 
all joined in until eyelids grew 
heavy and it was time to go to bed, 

CHAPTER VII 


Came a winter when January the 
first found the days clear and 
golden, and the earth still bare 
and brown. We children reveled in 
the sunshine and sang and shouted 
with joy. The nights were cold and 
frosty, but the middle of the day 
was warm and friendly, so that 
one could play outdoors without 
heavy wraps such as we had been 
compelled to wear the previous 
winter. 

Father worried over the lack of 
snow, and his eyes were grave as 
he said: “A hot summer and short 
water facing us, mother. You know 
what that means.” 

She nodded her head without 
speaking, and both were silent for 
a long. moment. 

In the spring the wind blew al- 
most constantly. Early in March 
forty acres of land were planted 
to wheat, and within a week a 
wild wind swept the seeds from 
out the earth and whirled them far 
away. Again the field was planted, 
and a snow storm brought welcome 
relief from the wind, and fur- 
nished moisture so that the seed 
could sprout. 

The last of April brought un- 
seasonable hot weather, and the 
late soft snow of winter began 
melting and running to waste down 
the rivers. 

In June the noontide became in- 
tensely hot, and we often lifted 
our eyes to the snow-capped peaks 
that shone against the dazzling 
sky, to lie in imagination on the 
cool, white snow. 

“We'll fly our souls where the 
mountain gleams, then we will for- 
get our physical discomfort, 
mother said smilingly one day, a8 
Ella and I worked in the hot kitch- 
en with faces crimson from the 
combined heat of the stove inside 
and the sun outside. 

(Continued on Page 219) 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS--Continued 


SATIRE 


Rose Macaulay needs no intro- 
duction. One will remember her 
TOLD BY AN IDIOT, and remem- 
bering, recall Rome and_ her 
philosophy. And yes, one will re- 
member the humor of those first 
few chapters sufficiently well to 
not be surprised with Orphan 
Island. It is a story of a miniature 
England built up upon an island 
in the Pacific upon which Miss 
Smith and a party of Orphans, 
whom she is taking to the shores 
of California, become shipwrecked. 
Oh, there is a man in the story, the 
lrish doctor, who marries Miss 
Smith and after she has borne him 
eight children tells her he is al- 
ready married. The entire story is 
impractical, but that isn’t the mo- 
tive of the writing. It is a satire 
on England and it, as such, is a 
delightful treat, something one 
fnds no problem in which to solve. 


ORPHAN ISLAND, by Rose 
Macaulay. Boni Liveright, $2. 
* * * 

NOT RE-VAMPED “OLD” 
MATERIAL 


So many books and articles have 
been written about “The project 
method” during the last few years 
that readers are inclined to pass 
over a book that carries the phrase 
in its title. However, the teaching 
profession should welcome the new 
book by James F. Hosic and Sara 
E. Chase because no one is better 
fitted to outline the new method 
than Professor Hosic. His grasp of 
the underlying philosophy, coupled 
with his ability to express himself 
in non-technical English makes 
the reading of the first part of 
the book both entertaining and 
instructive. 

Part two is by Sara E. Chase, a 
description of sample projects that 
have been carried out in the Union 
Street School of Hackensack, New 
Jersey. Part three applies the 
method to particular subjects of 
the curriculum — concise _ state- 
ments of theory and practical ap- 
jlications—an excellent basic text 
for a teachers’ college. At the end 
of each chapter are topic sugges- 
tions for discussion and also a 
splendid bibliography. It is on the 
Whole worth any teacher’s time. 


BRIEF GUIDE TO THE PRO- 
JECT METHOD, by James F. 
Hosic and Sara E. Chase. World 
Book Company, $2.00. 


(Continued from Page 208) 


FED UP! 


That’s what one seems to be in 
TOO MUCH MONEY, a three-act 
play by Israel Zangwill. It is so ab- 
surd that it is funny. Annabel is 
silly, one becomes disgusted with 
her almost as soon as she steps in- 
to the play—but then perhaps 
there are some such people, and 
perhaps Sir Robert McCorbel was 
right when he advised Thomas 
Broadly that Annabel was fed up! 
“Starve her for a week—she’ll talk 
less of her soul and more of her 
stomach.” From here on starts the 
real comedy for Broadly takes him 
seriously! 


TOO MUCH MONEY, by Is- 
rael Zangwill. Macmillan Co., 
$1.50. 

* * * 


THE END 


It seems quite timely for a re- 
view of THE LAST JUDGMENT, 
a poem depicting the end of the 
world, the final trial by God, as a 
personality. It is entirely up to the 
individual’s conception of God, 
whether God means a power in the 
form of a person who punishes and 
judges or a great divine power, 
motivating all life; substance and 
intelligence — whether he will 
throw the book aside or keep it on 
his desk to read continually. 


THE LAST JUDGMENT, by G. 
D. Curran, 717 Moorhead ave- 
nue, Zabesville, Ohio, $1.00. 


* * * 


INTERNATIONAL INTRIGUE 


So much plot, so much intrigue, 
one would expect Oppenheim to 
be the author if one really didn’t 
know Francis Beeding was the one 
accredited! It is almost a human 
impossibility to lay the book down, 
once you have picked it up and 
when you have finished it you will 
want to think, and you’ll welcome 
discussions of it with your friends. 
It would be unfair to tell the plot, 
but it seems only justice to say 
that The Seven Sleepers are seven 
very wide awake German business 
men and—but that would be tell- 
ing the plot, or picking the nuts 
and raisins out of the cake. Read 
it and then discuss Henry Preston, 
the hero, and of course you have 
much to say about Professor 
Krentzemark! 


THE SEVEN SLEEPERS, by 
Francis Beeding. Little, Brown 
& Co., $2.00. 


BORDEAUX 


For those who love art; for those 
who love Bordeaux’s art in story 
telling, and it certainly is art 
which produces such books as bear 
his name, there will be a joy in 
THE GARDENS OF OMAR. Yes, 
better we think than his THE 
FEAR OF LIVING, which was so 
powerful, if you will remember. 
And the story;—it is something 
like the theme of Romeo and 
Juliet, crystalizing the magic spir- 
it of the East, giving it back in 
vivid re-creation, making you feel 
its atmosphere—rich with light 
and beauty of the Orient. 


THE GARDENS OF OMAR, by 
Henry Bordeaux. E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $2.00. 


* * * 


HOME-SPUN GENUINENESS 


Perhaps it is because the story 
rings true that one enjoys every 
line of Mother Mason, typical of 
mid-western family life in com- 
fortable circumstances. The char- 
acter portrayals could not be bet- 
ter nor the love affairs, problems 
and marriages be improved upon. 
Above all else you will love and re- 
member Mother Mason. It is a 
book of real enjoyment. 


MOTHER MASON, by Bess 
Streeter Aldrich. D. Appleton, 
$1.75. 

* * * 


SPRING AND POETRY 


Once there was a fence here, 


And the grass came and tried 

Leaning from the pasture— 
To get inside. 

But colt feet trampled it, 
Turning it brown; 

Until the farmer moved 


And the fence fell down; 


Then any bird saw 
Under .the wire, 

Grass nibbling inward 
Like green fire. 


Yes, it is Mark Van Doren’s— 
soil, trees, grass, mountains— 
clear, rugged, genuinely expressed 
by a man who can see God in a 
blade of grass and hold eternity 
in the palm of his hand! Under the 
title SPRING THUNDER, a collec- 
tion of his poems has been made. 
Some of them one will recall hav- 
ing seen in Century, The Nation, 
Scribners, and other magazines. 


SPRING THUNDER, by Mark 
Van Doren. Thomas Seltzer, 
$1.50. 
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THE LOST CONTINENT 


Men have been interested, more 
or less casually, for hundreds of 
years in the tales of that lost land 
of Atlantis. For long accepted as 
purely legendary, there has been 
for long a growing feeling that the 
legend which Plato records must 
have had some basis in fact. And 
today it is widely accepted that 
there was at some time in the re- 
motest past a land lying between 
Europe and America. 

Students of Atlantean legend 
will find in Lewis Spence’s “The 
Problem of Atlantis” much that 
will interest and hold. The author 
has gathered evidence from vari- 
ous angles, and presents it in se- 
quence—geological evidence, bio- 
logical, pre-historic, traditional, 
archeological. 


THE PROBLEM OF ATLAN- 
TIS, by Lewis Spence, with six- 
teen plates. Brentano’s. (No 
price given.) 

*_* * 


NEW THOUGHT 


_ There is something of a miscon- 
ception as to what “New Thought” 
really is. Contrary to the common 
conception, the term is “used to 
convey the idea of growing or de- 
veloping thought.” The author 
gives in “The Message of New 
Thought” much that will interest 
students of metaphysics, no mat- 
ter what their creed or personal 
belief. The chapter “New Thought 
and Christian Science” is one of 
the most interesting, setting forth 
clearly the fundamental differ- 
ences. 


NEW THOUGHT AND 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, by 
Abel L. Allen. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co., $2.00 net. 


** * 


APPEALING 


There is something appealing in 
the rhythm and thought of SONGS 
OF THE OUT OF DOOR WEST. 
One will enjoy THE BOULE- 
‘VARDS with a secret smile. How- 
ever one will notice the difference 
between that and YOU which 
starts off with soul appeal: 

Saw a bit of sky, bright blue, 

Through the clouds yesterday— 

thought of you. 

Just a glint of clean, clear sky, 

Shining up there, sweet and high, 

Pure and true, like the eyes of you. 


SONGS OF THE OUT OF 
DOOR WEST, by Katherine E]- 


speth Oliver. Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia. 
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ELEVEN POETS 


I wonder why Mr. Vinal didn’t 
make this a round dozen? He 
might very well have done so, for 
the standard is held reasonably 
high and the thin little volume 
takes its place as one of the books 
of verse worthy of preservation. 
There are several poems worthy of 
quoting. Jay G. Sigmund, well 
known to Overland readers, has 
this, among others: 


MIDNIGHT-—-RIDGE ROAD 


A sick ghost moon is hung behind 

A thin barrage of tatered cloud 
And over creek and pasture slough 

The night fog drapes its filmy shroud. 


No voices from the stable folk; 
The sow’s harsh grunt, the milk-cow’s 
groans, 
With chuckles from the millet stack 
Where a barn-ow!] laughs in throaty 
tones. 


And underneath the cottage roof, 
With sleep-locked lid and pulsing vein, 
Lies one who courts the hillside loam 
In league with sun and wind and rain. 


He needs this night to cool his brow 
And ease the throbbing muscle-aches 
For toil is waiting in his fields 
To shackle him when morning breaks. 


Sigmund is a close observer and 
expresses his observations with 
poignant simplicity. 

We find this, from Ellen M. Car- 
roll’s group of lyrics. Mrs. Carroll 
is able to put into appealingly col- 
orful words a thought that is most 
expressive of a phase of human- 
ity. 

PORTRAIT 

I think of you forever as a door, 

That opens promising, 

And then sways sharply back to slam. 

My soul can know no sanctuary of tran- 
quility, 

Nor drift on any purple pool of mystic 
calm. 

Your voice, your words, 

Beating, jarring, striking, 

Break all the silences and altar-places 

In my life. 

There is no sheltered nook in which to 
dream, 

Nor quiet spot in which to pray, 

Throughout my life a wind sweeps ruth- 
lessly 

Each night, each day. 

Your voice, your words, 

Beating, jarring, striking, 

A door that opens in an angry gust 

And then sways sharply back 

Toslam * * * * * = glam. 


ELEVEN POETS, published by 
Harold Vinal, New York. 


* * * 


“WHERE MEN ARE MEN” 


They are always interesting 
reading, the stories told by the 
author of “The Covered Wagon,” 
but there does come to be a same- 
ness about these tales of the Great 
West. In this last tale—of the 
Northwest and the Mounted, this 
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time—Mr. Hough does bring the 
wild places up to date by the in. 
troduction of the radio, but other. 
wise there is little that is new. For 
one who wants light reading, how. 
ever, with necessity for the mini. 
mum of thought, “The Ship of 
Souls” will be found quite satisfy. 
ing. 

THE SHIP OF SOULS, by Em- 

erson Hough. Appleton & Co,, 

$2.00. 

* * * 


THE MONSTER 


“The sensation of book shelves 
these early summer months,”’ avers 
Hadley Dempsey, our super author- 
ity on best sellers. On fiction quality 
and book worth Dempsey’s judg. 
ment is the last word. He refers 
with enthusiasm to “The Monster,” 
Harrington Hext’s new story of 
mystery and romance. A puzzling 
mystery, delightfully colored and 
well sustained, with the startling 
climax veiled for the finale after 
the manner of perfect craftsman- 
ship. The Macmillan Company is 
the publisher of this remarkable 
story, the foremost bit of fictional 
literature issued this season to 
date. No story can enjoy a better 
demonstration of worth than a suc- 
cessful picturization. In San Fran- 
cisco this week, the screen version 
of “The Monster” is “standing 
them up.” Whether the book is 
making the picture, or vice versa, is 
quite apart from this fact,—Har- 
rington Hext’s new book is better 
than his “Who Killed Cock Robin,” 
or “The Thing at Their Heels.” 
This means a story of power, pol- 
ish and gripping situations. The 
general plot is not so unusual, but 
the developing action of the story 
is quite so. Detectives seek a “three 
man killer” and stumble upon clues 
which lead to a “monster” who had 
taken toll of five. The atmosphere 
of tingling mystery is background- 
ed with a big old warehouse, ivy 
grown, its timbers crumbling, its 
purlieus dank and forbidding. A 
creeping spot of terror and strange 
hideaways, secret passages, and an 
underground tunnel leading away 
from the warehouse to the ground 
floor of the Monks farm, surely 4 
sinister setting for a play or story 
of “electrified action.” Just at the 
right spot in the story the “mys- 
tery” begins to clear up. As the tan- 
gled clues unravel, revealing the in- 
evitable love story,—a_ perfectly 
fine romance. The growing climax 
is heightened by the “affair” of 
Phyllis of Monks farm. 


THE MONSTER, by Harring- 
ton. The Macmillan Co., $2.00. 
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“GOOD” READING 


A story of the unsettled West, 
which carries it on through to the 
present day, is this novel by Jus- 
tin Heresford, Jr. I say a novel; 
possibly it is a biography, at least 
that is its pretense. If it is a biog- 
raphy, it holds too much of the 
fictional element. If it is fiction, 
it is not well done. In either event 
the last two or three chapters de- 
scriptive of a honeymoon trip to 
California and the Pacific North- 
west might well be eliminated; it 
is too reminiscent of the sort of 
letters written home by those who 
are making the trip for the first 
time. I would hesitate to recom- 
mend the volume for any save 
Sunday School libraries. 


A BRIDGEMAN OF THE 
CROSSWAYS, by Justin Heres- 
ford, Jr. Marshall Jones & Co., 
(No price given). 

* * * 


A CROSS SECTION 


It is by no means a complete 
story, this “Wild Marriage,” by B. 
H. Lehman. Dr. Lehman—he is a 
member of the English Depart- 
ment of the University of Califor- 
nia—has seemingly attempted no 
solution of today’s problems. The 
book apparently is not written 
“with a purpose.” Nor is it, as is 
so frequently said, a “college 
story.” 

The triangle is the unusual one 
of a son, the mother who long ago 
left her husband and has happily 
lived with the man she loves; and 
Madeleine, the lonely young wife of 
Prof. Colquhom. The mother’s 
problem is merely incidental to the 
story, merely the background on 
which Dr. Lehman paints the 
struggle between Elam and Made- 
leine. They love each other, or 
think they do. Shall they repeat 
the experience of the mother, thus 
a second time wounding the spirit 
of Peter’s father, a Harvard pro- 
fessor? There is no conflict be- 
tween these two; it lies rather be- 
tween Elam and his mother. What 
the decision is—well, the book is 
worth reading to find out how the 
decision is made. 


WILD MARRIAGE, by B. H. 
Lehman. Harper & Brothers. 
$2.50 net. 

*x* * * 


A TOUR THROUGH SPAIN 


An account of travel through 
the romantic land of Spain, is 
Spanish Sunshine,” by Eleanor 
Elsner. But it is so unconvention- 
ally handled, one is so informally 
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greeted and delightfully carried 
through parts of the country not 
usually met with, that it seems 
most unlike the ordinary “travel 
book.” It might be better written 
—the author’s literary style is not 
above reproach—but then, who is 
going to quibble over that when 
one is so pleasingly entertained. 


SPANISH SUNSHINE, by Ele- 
anor Elsner. The Century Co., 
$4.00 net. 

* * * 


A THRILLER 


One regrets sometimes the pass- 
ing of the old, yellow-backed 
“thrillers.”” The regret does not 
arise from lack of similar reading, 
for there is a-plenty in the lists of 
modern fiction. But back in those 
old days it was possible to buy 
lurid tales of equal value—I’m not 
at all sure they weren’t in many 
ways superior!—for ten cents, or 
fifteen cents. Rarely was it neces- 
sary to go as high as twenty-five 
cents, and then one expected some- 
thing extraordinarily good. And so, 
remembering, there is a feeling 
that one isn’t getting all he ought 
when he pays two dollars for such 
a story as “Shaken Down.” Indeed, 
he feels that the title is particu- 
larly appropriate. Still, in these 
days when the name of the au- 
thor’s the thing, no matter what 
he writes, what can one expect? 

They’ve laid the tale in San 
Francisco, this duo of authors. I 
suspect that the graft which made 
San Francisco famous in its un- 
covering serves as the thread on 
which the lurid adventures of the 
hero and heroine are strung. Be 
that as it may, there’s a handsome 
Irish cop who is played as a sucker 
by a beautiful woman who falls in 
love with — well, he couldn’t pos- 
sibly be the villain if the heroine 
falls in love with him, now could 
he? And everything comes out all 
right in the end, except for the 
handsome cop. 


SHAKEN DOWN, by Alice Mac- 
Gowan and Perry Newberry. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
$2.00. 

* * * 


BOOKS, AUTHORS AND SOME 
OTHER THINGS 

Essays, when properly written, 
form most delightful reading. Not, 
of course, the sort of thing one 
devours at a sitting—that may on- 
ly be done with the thing one reads 
for entertainment alone—but the 
thing that is picked up and a para- 
graph read, or a page, to be laid 
down with a chuckle or a sigh. And 
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in “Tradition and Jazz” Fred Lew- 
is Pattee has given us one of the 
few books which finds a perma- 
nent place on our shelf of valued 
volumes. 

The initial essay pays tribute to 
modern poets and poetry. Mr. Pat- 
tee seems inclined to worship with 
the herd rather than with the 
elect, for he prefers Edgar Guest 
to Amy Lowell. Indeed he places 
Edgar pretty well toward the head 
of the class, and potent argument 
he gives in favor of his selection. 
He prefers Longfellow and Lowell 
and the school of their time to the 
poetry of today. Every man to his 
choice. It’s interesting reading, 
anyhow. 

There is a chapter on “Izaak 
Walton and the Jazz Age’”’; there’s 
the “Aftermath of Veritism; 
there’s an essay on American 
criticism. Buy the book, not to 
read but to browse in. Buy it, and 
keep it, and thumb it. Pick it up 
tomorrow, ten years from now. 


TRADITION AND JAZZ, by 
Fred Lewis Pattee. The Cen- 
tury Company, $2.00. 


* * * 


CROOKED WAYS 

Corvan is the _ greatest confi- 
dence man of all time. Due to cer- 
tain unfortunate circumstances he 
is forced to take a vacation from 
New York and picks out a sleepy 
village on the Atlantic Coast for 
his enforced sojourn. Here he 
meets Margaret Fiske, and in his 
role of wealthy investor, interested 
in the village and its problems, 
wins her respect and love. There’s 
only one way out, of course—for 
the novelist—and Corvan turns 
square and, also of course, reforms 
most of his former associates. Oh, 
well, what can one expect for sum- 
mer reading? Who wants anything 
that has to be remembered! 

THE CONFIDENCE MAN, by 

Laurie York Erskine. D. Apple- 

ton & Co., $2.00. 

* * * 
SOUNDINGS 

This latest novel by A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs is one of the few nov- 
els of the year to deserve a star. 
Well-written, dealing with a real 
problem in a real way, the au- 
thor has contributed a volume 
which—if not of lasting worth; 
and how many of the novels of 
contemporary writing are?—is at 
least well worth the time of read- 
ing. 

SOUNDINGS, by A. Hamilton 

Gibbs. Little, Brown & Co., 

$2.00. 
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OPPENHEIM 


One usually connects Oppenheim 
intrigue. At 
least his writing has placed his 
name with that theme. But THE 
INEVITABLE MILLIONAIRES 


with international 


is different. He has departed from 
his usual theme. Of course it is an 


English Novel with-the usual Lon- 
don setting. The plot is somewhat 
like Brewster’s Millions, placed up- 


on Stephen and George Henry by 
a will. The will in itself is good 
philosophy while the art of spend- 
ing, which is not Stephen’s or 
George’s, makes the comedy. But 
there is the worldly nephew, Har- 
old, who assists in distributing 
the income quite interestingly. It 
is on the whole a sentimental com- 
edy full of entertainment. 


THE INEVITABLE MILLION- 
AIRES, by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co., $2. 


$= 





A SON’S TRIBUTE TO HIS 
FATHER 


By B. VIRGINIA LEE 


BECAUSE my mother knew that 

from the day he first met her 
until he died, or for all the days of 
fifty years, she was the woman he 
loved, I should like the woman I 
marry to know the same thing of 
me, all our lives long. 

Because he stood six feet high 
and had blue eyes that looked at 
you squarely. Because he walked 
among men as a man. 

Because he was gentle. Because 
he loved flowers, in cool woods and 
in sunny fields and by dusty road- 
sides, and brought them home, 
gathered into clumsy boquets “for 
mother,” if she could not go her- 
self to see them in the places where 
they held up their shy faces. Be- 
cause he loved all children and let 
them climb over his shoulders and 
pull his hair. 

Because his eyes twinkled and 
his face was jolly. Because he 
smiled at us children even in days 
when he was hiding black despair 
in his heart. 

Because he never sought a quar- 
rel with any man. Because he en- 
listed when The Company was 
formed in the little town of his 
youth. Because he offered his life 
without hesitation and served his 
country with honor as a soldier in 
the ranks. Because he walked, all 
his life long, unarmed and un- 
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FOR REAL BOYS 


Boys are always interested in 
stories of Annapolis, and they will 
find pleasure in this latest tale by 
Fitzhugh Green. The author is 
himself a navy man, consequently 
the setting and atmosphere of the 
story may be taken as authentic. 
“Fought For Annapolis” relates 
the adventures of a “plebe,” and 
carries the hero, Tom Armstrong, 
through his first year at the Acad- 
emy. Armstrong is an independent 
Texas boy who comes to the naval 
school determined to have his own 
way, which does not include sub- 
mission to the traditional discipline 
of the upper classmen. How he 
succeeds in his determination 
makes up the story. 


FOUGHT FOR ANNAPOLIS, 
by Fitzhugh Green. D. Apple- 
ton *& Co., $1.75. 


——— 


FROM KAY'S SCRAP BOOK 


afraid, risking his life without 
thought if there was need to save 
others. 

Because he never pretended to 
be anything but himself. 

Because he loved books and 
apples. Because, when he went on 
his long business trips, driving 
from little country town to town 
along frozen November roads, he 
would send us home a barrel of 
apples and come himself home be- 
fore we had eaten them all. Be- 
cause he loved the things that were 
in books of poetry, although he 
himself could not express, as they, 
the beautiful and brave and gentle 
things that were in his heart. 

Because, although his work kept 
him away from home for so many 
weeks at a time, he wrote jolly let- 
ters every day to Mother and us, 
making jokes out of icy winds and 
beds covered with snow that had 
drifted in through farmhouse win- 
dows, and of all hardships. 


Because he was deep-chested and 
strong and because his strength 
came from work in the fields in 
such days as he could do no work 
in his own profession. Because he 
thought no work of hands beneath 
him if it brought us food and 
shelter. 


Because he talked to farmers 
and carpenters and to learned men 
and to diggers of ditches and to 
little girls and boys and to presi- 
dents alike, and all loved him. 

Because he wore his overcoats 
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ten years and his shoes for two 
years and called his coat “as goog 
as new, with a little fixing of the 
lining.”’ 

Because he thought no sacrifice 
of any importance if by it we were 
made to love more truly whatever 
-4 good and beautiful and true jp 
ife. 

Because he used to put his arm 
around Mother and tease her unt] 
her eyes twinkled and she said, 
“Go away, Boy.” 

Because everybody missed him 
when he went away Somewhere 
Else—and will always remember 
him. 

That is why I should like to be 
such a man as he was. S.M. 





YESTERDAY AND TODAY 
Yesterday with head held high, 
And spirits rising to the sky, 
With hope, ambition, health and will, 
To fight life’s battles through until 
Success was reached, the battle won, 
And I could say, “Well done, well done.” 


Today the stn has nearly set, 

The goal has not been reached, but yet 
I feel I have not lived in vain. 

My loss will be some other’s gain. 
I’ll struggle on with all my might 
Then close my eyes and say ‘Good Night, 





All mistakes are not fatal. One 
can start over. Man is the master 
of fate if he doesn’t let it get away 
with him. 





Be your residence urban or rural 
there is no provincialism so nar- 
row as that developed by the in- 
veterate maintenance of your own 
point of view. 





There is no past tense in friend- 
ship. When we think we have lost 
a friend, the mistake is ours. Real 
friendships, like the stars, are con- 
stant and true in their ordered 
course. False friends, like dead 
worlds, are shooting-stars that 
flicker and burn out. 


A FRIEND 


A friend is the first person who 
comes in when the whole world has 
goneout. A bank of credit on which 
we can draw supplies of Confi- 
dence, Counsel, Sympathy, Help 
and Love. One who considers our 
need before our deservings. The 
triple alliance of the three powers 
—Love, Sympathy and Help. One 
who understands our silence. A 
jewel whose lustre the strong acids 
of poverty and misfortune cannot 
dim. One who smiles on our for- 
tunes, frowns on our faults, sym- 
pathizes with our sorrow, weeps at 
our bereavements and is a safe 
fortress at all times of trouble. 
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A BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS 


No wife and babes at home for me—a 
bachelor am I! 

To none am I beholden as my pay days 
rollick by. 

[seek my snug apartment at the hour 
that suits me best, 

4nd never need apologize should I bring 
home a guest. 

| go to bed when sleepy and I sleep till 

I am through; 

4nd none derides and no one chides my 
next day’s feeling blue. 

But yet—don’t tell the neighlors, most 
especially the women!— 
I've perfect aches inside me when the 
Christmas trees are trimmin’! 
last night as I ascended to my silent 
little flat 

| heard, inside the Thompson’s hall, a 
muffled pit-a-pat; 

The door swung swiftly open and a tow- 
sled little head 

Peeked ’round the jamb, and “Daddy!” 
was the joyful thing it said. 

its mother jerked it backward as she 
shut the door again 

[heard the baby’s wailing, and the ache 
came on me then, 

| envy folks with babies and the joys 
their Christmas brings— 

The countless opportunities to 
with little things. 

No spouse and babes at home for me 
a celibate am I 

Wih none to share my wages as my 
pay days saunter by. 


please 


[seek my still apartment at the hour 
that suits me best, 

And ne’er do wifely bickerings postpone 
my nightly rest. 

[turn in when the yawns come on, and 
slumber till I’m through; 

And none sneers “Katzen jammer!” if 


next day I’m feeling blue. 

But yet—don’t tell the neighbors; keep 
it mainly from the women! 

I've lonely, achy feelings when the 
Christmas trees are trimmin’. 





WHAT IS LIFE TO YOU? 


To the preacher life’s a sermon, 
To the joker it’s a jest; 

To the miser life is money, 

To the loafer life is rest; 

To the lawyer life’s a trial; 

To the poet life’s a song; 

To the doctor life’s a patient 
That needs treatment right along. 
To the soldier life’s a_ battle, 
To the teacher life’s a school; 
Uife’s a good thing to the grafter, 
It's a failure to the fool. 

To the man upon the engine 
Life’s a long and heavy grade; 
I's a gamble to the gambler, 

To the merch-nt life is trade. 
Life’s a picture to the artist, 

To the rascal life’s a fraud; 

Life perhaps is but a burden 

To the man beneath the hod. 
Life is lovely to the lover, 

To the player life’s a play; 
Life may be a load of trouble 
To the man upon the dray. 
Life is but a long vacation 

To the man who loves his work; 
Life’s an everlasting effort 

To shun duty, to the shirk. 
To the earnest Christian worker 
Life’s a story ever new; 

Life is what we try to make it— 
Brother, what is life to you? 
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Lou Laverty 
Designer of Greeting Cards 


By B. VIRGINIA LEE 


THE makers of greeting cards are 
many, but those who attain be- 
yond mediocrity to real artistry 
and creative ingenuity are few. 
Perhaps why this line of art has 
not been defined with the Fine Arts 
is because too often the designers 
lose their appeal through their 
over anxious clamor for profits, 
turning out quantity rather than 
quality. This art demands, as does 
block-printing, sculptoring, paint- 
ing, the whole-hearted following of 
its disciples if real artistry is to 
be attained, and that it is a fine 
art is proved by the work of those 
who specialize in it heartily. Such 
a one is Lou Laverty. Lou Laverty! 
Doesn’t the name sound dainty and 
delicate, a bit like peach blossoms 
intermingled with lilacs? A name 
as delicate as its owner and the 
owner as dainty and inspirational 
as the greeting cards she designs. 
Born not so many years ago, al- 
most under the shadow of the old 
Mission San Diego, California, 
Luella Ruth Simpson grew to the 
age of ten in the picturesque at- 
mosphere of San Diego and La 
Golla. At that time her parents 
moved to Los Angeles and it was 
here that she received her high 
and normal school education. Dur- 
ing this time she became interested 
in art and studied craft work, wa- 
ter color, illustration in charcoal 
and pencil and in 1914 received her 
art certificate which she used the 
following year teaching art in the 


Los Angeles schools. 


But Miss Simpson found that 
her duties as a teacher afforded but 
little time for personal creative- 
ness, yet she believed in her work, 
and had faith in her passion for 
color—rich and sturdy purples and 
golds, blues and filmy pinks and 
pale greens, and always she saw 
the ultimate goal—not the expanse 
of dangerous sea that lay ahead— 
and there was a pilot, necessary to 
guide her ship, as necessary as the 
rudder or the sails for its passage. 
The pilot was Samuel P. Laverty, 
a civil engineer of Los Angeles. 
And Luella Ruth Simpson became 
known as Lou Laverty through a 
marriage license purchased in Ta- 
coma, Washington. 

“Marriage, change my vision? 
No indeed!” laughed Mrs. Laverty, 
some little time after. “I’m all the 


more determined to succeed. I be- 
lieve every married woman should 
fit herself for an emergency. It 
helps keep your mind away from 
the petty inharmonies which are 
bound to arise in married lives. If 
your mind is active—there is little 
time to make mountains out of 
mole-hills.” 

The war came. For a while her 
pilot was taken from the ship. She 
traveled East with her husband 
and taught art in Tacoma and 
Richmond, Virginia. Then came 
the birth of their son, Norman. 
This was like a force which trans- 
forms man from a mere mind and 
body to an earthly image of God 
Himself, capable of all things be 
they great or small. To such a per- 
son there is no impossible, no un- 
attainable, for truly that person is 
in communion with the Maker of 
the universe and like Him can 
move mountains. All the years be- 
fore had just been preparatory. 
She was consumed with the desire 
to create—do something worth 
while, produce an outlet for the 
joy within her. 

In the fall of 1921 she found this 
outlet in Greeting Card work. She 
designed and produced sixteen de- 
signs of California greeting cards 
which she put on the market that 
year. She did not own her own 
printing press, but a printer was 
found who worked in harmony 
with her every wish and at the 
same time she trained fourteen 
girls in coloring and detail work. 

In no small way was the success 
of her designs due to their individ- 
uality. Each was a creation in and 
of itself, not a mechanically made 
thing of line and color. In each was 
that tangible element which made 
it live outside its decorative value. 
Then came the realization that 
while her field representative had 
to look and push the sales from 
which he could derive the largest 
commissions, her limited produc- 
tion was a drawback, and the work 
of the larger companies who could 
put out immediate orders in fabu- 
lous numbers soon bid fair to 
shower down pebbles of disillu- 
sionment.Not so with Lou Laverty, 
whose heart lay in her work, and 
now, whose work was doubly in- 
spired by the heart of a mother. To 
succeed she must. 
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With the same sort of enthu- 
siasm as she employed in her 
designing, Mrs. Laverty took this 
work upon herself, knowing and 
believing in her production. 
Strongly determined that there 
was a law of adjustment, a law of 
attraction which is ever operative 
and draws to one that which right- 
fully belongs, she felt there was 
nothing which could hinder or pre- 
vent her from that success for 
which she was working. Had she 
not produced beauty and beauty 
cannot be hidden, it must be rec- 
ognized! It was not long before Lou 
Laverty increased her line to forty 
members to accommodate the 
houses of the State from which she 
had secured orders. 

This was only a stepping stone 
to greater achievements and led di- 
rectly into the production of per- 
sonal greeting cards for a number 
o: firms and friends. Perhaps the 
most unique feature of last year 
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was a Christmas letter, stationery 
decorated with a holiday design, 
available with or without a form 
letter. Another design which drew 
marked attention was that which 
Mrs. Laverty and Mr. Wick Par- 
sons of Fresno, California, devel- 
oped together, a photographic card 
of California views, finished in oil 
colors. 


“Good things cannot but find 
their place,” laughed Mrs. Laverty. 


Because her work was good, and 
because it so happened that some 
of her cards came under the per- 
sonal observation of E. B. Gibson 
of the Gibson Art Company, of 
Cincinnati, and he saw quality in 
them, Mrs. Laverty’s services were 
engaged for a year’s work. During 
this time she turned out a variety 
of designs, many of which are ap- 
pearing in present Gibson lines. 


And what of the son whose in- 
spiration has been the result of 
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such production? To walk in op 
Lou Laverty at work would be the 
answer. In the little bungalow, jp 
the garden of the sun, bobbed 
haired, a modern wife with an old. 
fashioned mother’s ideals, radiat. 
ing love for everything and every. 
one, she designs for Eastern Con. 
cerns and creates personal designs 
for her friends and other individ. 
uals who so desire. Her ship jg 
surely sailing to the chartered har. 
bor which she has named “My 
GREETING CARD LINE” and 
sure she is of that goal, for herpilot 
is still sturdy, strong and loyal... 
and have they not a passenger to 
carry along? 


Busy—yet never too busy for 
her friends, her family and the 
beauty of nature, she is an inspira- 
tion in itself, a creator of real art: 
dainty, alluring, captivating—last. 
ing! 


(Illustrations Page 218) 


It’s All In Knowing How 


pected encounter with the bar un- 
nerving him. As he turned about 
and saw the cause of his misfor- 
tune standing calmly waiting, 
Mug’s face flushed a dark purple 
and his jaws began working con- 
vulsively. 

“Just wait, you young fool, till 
I git hold of you!” 

The Babe nodded gravely. “Yes, 
when you get hold of me,” he re- 
peated thoughtfully. “Would you 
please be so kind as to speed up 
the waiting as much as possible. I 
haven’t much time to spare.” 

The huge bully continued to 
glare at him with deep rumblings 
in his throat, but made no move to 
recommence the fight. For a mo- 
ment they stood there, each eyeing 
the other, then the young chap 
stepped up briskly and rapped 
Mug on the nose. With a roar like 
that of a mad bull awakened from 
slumber Mug released his feverish 
grip on his stomach and charged 
into action. 

From the outset his aim was per- 
fectly apparent—to get his puny 
opponent within the circle of those 
hairy arms, and then to smash 
him; all of which seemed to be 
easier said than done. 

At first it looked like pure mur- 
der for Mug to take on a fellow 
three inches under his height— 
murder for the other fellow. Mug 
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was built like a giant, extraordin- 
arily heavy, but with not an ounce 
of surplus fat. The muscles on his 
arms stood out like great, facile 
hams—tokens of his horribly omi- 
nous crushing power. Mug was a 
good fighter—but he was only a 
fighter. His one idea of conquest 
was to catch the other fellow, and 
then smash him. 

The men standing around him 
knew his tactics only too well, and 
knowing them felt a keen sym- 
pathy for this rash outsider who 
was preparing himself as a victim. 
Joe Burns, the diminutive sheriff, 
who had been crowded back 
against the wall by the retreat of 
the others from the scene of ac- 
tion, tried to climb over the man 
in front of him so as to obtain a 
better position. 

“Here, you cussed fool,” he 
growled, “get out of the way and 
let me up where I can see this.” 

The individual addressed, a big, 
raw-boned Swede, only grunted. 

“Get out of the way, you big 
lummix.” Joe tugged unavailingly 
at the big bulk in front of him. 
Seeing that he was not to be per- 
mitted to pass, he mounted to the 
Swede’s resisting shoulders and 
dived fairly over the heads of the 
audience into the ring. Instantly a 
dozen hands grabbed him and 
dragged him back. 


“No ye don’t, sheriff.” A little 
dried up puncher shook his finger 
in Joe’s face. “Ye can’t stop this 
fight like that. That fool Mug has 
been secretary of war around here 
long enough. If this lad thinks he 
can ruin him, he’s shore goin’ to 
hev his chance.” 

The sheriff glanced uneasily at 
Mug’s intrepid opponent. 

“Who’s thinkin’ of breaking up 
any fight?” he enquired sourly, at 
the same time loosening his gun 
with nervous fingers. “But just the 
same, because a young fool comes 
into town and tries to get himself 
murdered is no reason why we 
should let him do it.” 

The puncher gave him a disgust- 
ed look, but kept a firm hold on 
his sleeve. 

“T don’t see as he’s showin’ any 
signs of murder yet. But if thet 
big, fat-faced bully begins to 
squash him, you just bet you won't 
be the only guy which is goin’ to 
leap to the rescue. If this little 
boob gits hurt, the whole bunch 
of us is goin’ to take on that big 
cuss, and after pulverizin’ him 
we’re going to throw him out of 
town!” é 

Joe squirmed about uneasily m 
the other’s grasp, but made no 
move to interfere with the fight. 

“Just the same,” he mumbled 
on, “we cain’t allow no big sap, 
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even if he is from our own town, to 
—Holy Saint Jonah!” 

Up until now the fight had been 
arepetition of the first assault; the 
bull-like charges of Mug, and the 
easy side-stepping of his lithe, 
smooth-muscled opponent. But sud- 
denly the young man had changed 
his tactics with a result which had 
egused the sheriff’s awe-struck 
exclamation. 

Mug had just ended one of his 
furious plunges by sliding into the 
counter, and the young man, by 
taking a few quick steps backward 
had placed fully ten feet between 
himself and his enemy. Then, a 
sudden strange, fanatical gleam 
coming into his eye, he crouched 
down like a runner in the starting 
pit—one leg stretched out back of 
him, the other doubled up for the 
frst stride, and balanced on his 
outstretched arms. 

As Mug reeled out from the 
counter and stood dazedly recover- 
ing from his charge, the young 
man’s lips began to move. The men, 
watching like hawks, tried to hear 
what he was saying, but the words 
were muttered so low that it was 
impossible to distinguish them 
above the blowing grunts of the 
colossal Mug. 

Suddenly, as he arrived at a cer- 
tain place in his muttered incanta- 
tion, his supple figure jerked up a 
few inches. In another second he 
had started across the room like 
a bullet. Straight at the big fighter 
he went—Mug standing there with 
his great paw ready for a tre- 
mendous swipe. So far Mug’s great 
difficulty had been that he could 
not get near enough to his oppon- 
ent. Now, as he saw him evi- 
dently recovered from his timidity 
and on the offensive, a huge grin 
began to drape itself around the 
corners of his evil mouth; but that 
grin was never concluded. 

The young fellow had started 
like a bullet and he never slowed 
until he reached his target. Just as 
Mug was ready to annihilate him 
with one blow, he ducked, and with 
one shoulder caught the big bat- 
tler neatly just above the knees. 
Both of Mug’s feet removed them- 
selves from the floor simultane- 
ously, and he found himself in the 
awkward predicament of being 
parallel to the floor instead of per- 
pendicular to it. 

To the dumbfounded spectators, 
he seemed to poise there a second, 
his arms flopping wildly out at his 
Sides like the clipped wings of a 
chicken. Then he descended. He hit 
the floor abruptly, flat on his face, 
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bouncing up instantly with blood 
trickling slowly from his mashed 
nose; but the thunderbolt which 
had struck him was already back 
across the room at the starting 
point. 

The young fellow was crouched 
down as he had been before, 
though he seemed to be getting 
nervous. Instead of keeping his 
eyes fixed on Mug, he was con- 
stantly glancing to the right and 
left, and mumbling little snatches 
of words with a queer, singsong 
voice. 

“Steady boys! Hold ’em there! 
Careful—watch that big fellow!” 

Then he seemed to be counting. 
As Mug came fully to life and 
started across the room with a 
roar of stupid rage, the boy shot 
forward. He hit the giant a trifle 
lower down this time, and aided 
by the impetus of Mug’s own rush 
was able to get more force into his 
blow. Up went Mug’s feet again— 
up until they were pointing 
straight at the roof. Then he came 
down on his head, and slopped 
mushily back upon his stomach. 

Staggering to his feet, gurgling 
inarticulate oaths of thwarted 
fury, he paused a moment for the 
final rush which should annihilate 
this wasp which had so rudely 
thrust itself into his bonnet. While 
he was pushing back the matted 
hair with one hand, and mopping 
the blood from his battered nose 
with the other, his sprinting op- 
ponent had resumed his position 
against the opposite wall; but he 
was not at his ease. He kept jerk- 
ing his head from side to side— 
his arms plunging slowly back and 
forth in front of him like the pis- 
ton rods on a steam engine. Sud- 
denly he crouched down and his 
voice shrilled out harshly: 


“All right there, gang. Hit ’em 
hard this time! Let’s go! Signals— 
46—23—92—18—Hike!” 

Like a projectile hurled from a 
catapult he sped across the room, 
fair against the knees of the be- 
numbed champion. With a beauti- 
fully free, swinging motion, Mug’s 
feet rose in a perfect half-circle— 
hung there a moment—then start- 
ed down on the other half of the 
incomplete arc. 

Crash! Mug hit the floor, flat on 
his back. A heartrending groan es- 
caped his puffy lips and he wiggled 
two fingers convulsively. Cautious- 
ly he opened one eye and looked 
around, then suddenly closed it and 
became motionless. 

Instantly, from the crowd of on- 
lookers, four lank, sunburned sons 
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of the range detached themselves 
and moved slowly forward, smoth- 
ering their grins with black scowls. 
Solemnly they took their stand by 
the fallen Goliath—two at his 
hands, two at his feet. At a signal 
from the leader they stooped and 
possessed themselves of the nat- 
ural handles of the human bier, 
then marched slowly out the back 
door and dropped their sagging 
burden over the porch rail into the 
horse corral. 

Dazedly the victor in the strange 
combat stood watching them. Like 
one in a dream he rolled down his 
sleeves, slipped on his coat, and 
started for the door. His hand was 
on the knob, when suddenly the 
door was jerked open from the out- 
side and he came face to face with 
a tremendous Irishman, crowned 
with a flaming mop of brilliant 
hair. 

“So here ye are, ye shpalpeen!”’ 
the son of Erin roared viciously. 
“Come in here t’ git a dhrink, did 
ye! Git out there into thet car be- 
fore Oi mash ye!” 

The men standing around shud- 
dered at the audacity of this red 
haired stranger—but his words 
seemed to have a curious effect on 
the young man. He cringed as if 
he had been struck, and dodged 
out the door at the first opportun- 
ity. The newcomer turned about to 
face the room. 

“Well,” he said with a slight 
chuckle, “Oi guess it’s anither 
foight th’ poor lad has been afther 
havin’. Whut’s th’ damages?” 


The men gasped. Finally the lit- 
tle sheriff, thinking it was prob- 
ably his duty, assumed the role of 
spokesman. 

“He—he didn’t do any damage,” 
he stammered. “He—well—that is, 
he didn’t hurt nothin’ worth men- 
tionin’.” 

The Irishman gave a relieved 
sigh. “Well,” he said, “it’s th’ first 
town we’ve come through Where he 
ain’t half killed somebody. I guess 
his dad can afford t’ pay f’r th’ 
damage he does, but it’s a purty 
high price he pays f’r th’ exercise 
he gits.” 

He paused undecidedly, and gave 
a wistful glance at the stack of 
glittering tumblers stacked on the 
bar. The sheriff, eager for more 
news, noted the glance and quickly 
took advantage of it. 

“Won’t you have—er—a little 
drink?” he enquired deferentially. 

Instantly the other man started 
across the room. 


(Continued on Page 220) 
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California and the Japanese Question 


would discriminate in favor of one 

nation whose people are inelig- 

ible to American citizenship while 
still barring all others ineligible 
to that privilege.” 

In entering a formal protest for 
Japan with Secretary of State 
Hughes, Ambassador Hanihara did 
not deny the “inherent sovereign 
power of each state to limit and 
control immigration to its own do- 
mains,” but deplored what he re- 
garded as evident injustice to a 
foreign power “in disregard to its 
proper self-respect, of internation- 
al understandings or of ordinary 
rules of comity.” 

Secretary of State Hughes, 
while expressing friendliness to 
Japan, advised the Japanese Gov- 
ernment that “Congress had acted 
entirely within its rights and with- 
out any intent to insult Japan or 
hurt her pride, and that the matter 
was ended. President Coolidge 
gave clear expression to the same 
conclusion in his accepting the 
nomination for re-election: 

I should have preferred to con- 
tinue the policy of Japanese ex- 


clusion by some method less likely 
to offend the sensibilities of th2 


(Continued from Page 206) 


Japanese people. I did what I 
could to minimize any harm that 
might arise. But the law has been 
passed and approved, and the inci- 
dent is closed. We must seek by 
some means besides immigration 
to demonstrate the friendship and 
respect which we feel for the 
Japanese nation. Restricted immi- 
gration is not an offensive but 
a purely defensive action. It is not 
adopted in criticism of others in 
the slightest degree, but solely for 
the purpose of protecting our- 
selves. We cast no aspersions on 
any race or creed, but we must re- 
member that every object of our 
institutions of society and govern- 
ment will fail unless America te 
kept American. 


In spite of assurance to the con- 
trary both national and local, it 
is difficult for the Japanese, who 
entertain a feeling of wounded na- 
tional sensibility, not to see in the 
exclusion act a suggestion of racial 
inferiority. It would, however, be 
a serious error to charge the 
Japanese with race _ inferiority 
based upon any fiat of unalterable 
race status. The truth seems to 
be, there is “no static, inherent, 
abiding status of race superiority 
or inferiority”; and this may be 


.. (CONCLUDED) 


applied with particular force to so 
dynamic and progressive a race as 
the Japanese. It is a matter of 
variety, and not of superiority or 
inferiority. In the case of the 
Japanese, it is their very -lack of 
abiding status in the economic 
field, their great mobility, rather 
than their fixity, that renders 
them such dangerous competitors 
to the Americans. The real prob- 
lem, as Governor Stephens so well 
pointed out, “has nothing to do 
with any pretensions of race su- 
periority, but has vitally to do 
with race dissimilarity and unas- 
similability.” 

For the typical Californian the 
conclusion of the whole matter is 
admirably summed up by former 
United States Senator John D. 
Works: 


But the Japanese nation must 
recognize and respect the unalter- 
able fact that immigration of her 
people into this country must not 
and will not be permitted. 


It is not that the Californian 
wishes any harm to Japan, but 
that he wishes to keep California 
for the white race. 
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A Home In The Desert 


She stood at the wide open win- 
dow for an instant looking out with 
wistful eyes at the distant range. 
“Q for the wings of a bird,” she 
murmured softly. 

Instantly the thought took com- 
plete possession of my mind, wings 
with which to rise from the heat- 
ed earth and soar far up into the 
deep blue sky, and play on the 
white clouds piled like huge banks 
of snow. Absorbed in my medita- 
tions I forgot the heat, the big pan 
of greens waiting to be washed and 
put on to cook. I was suddenly 
glad and free, a bird in flight, sail- 
ing the air on joyous wings. 

The canal was low, and as July 
came with still greater heat, the 
water was run in sections, groups 
of farmers taking the entire flow 
for three days, then passing it on 
to others waiting anxiously as they 
saw their crops wilt and droop for 
lack of moisture. 

No rain had fallen in many 
weeks. Where land was above wa- 
ter, as happened here and there 
on farms not yet completely grad- 
ed, it was burned and scorched as 
by fire. 


Now the farmers gathered in 
groups to discuss the future of 
irrigation. Again and again they 
emphasized the vital need of reser- 
voirs. 

Father stood one evening looking 

at the mountains for a long time, 
then he turned to mother and said: 
“There are reservoir sites up above 
our canals, where we can store the 
spring floods that run to waste, 
and the winter flow of the river. 
When this is done we need never. 
again go through the agony of see- 
ing our crops lost from lack of wa- 
ter. Let it come soon, so that a 
shortage such as this may not oc- 
cur in the future.” 
_ Reservoir became a word as vital 
In the scheme of reclamation as 
water itself. Each canal system be- 
gan plans for providing storage 
water, either independently or in 
company with another canal. 

Somberly the ‘summer wore 
away. Enough water was secured 
to save some of the crop, for father 
wisely decided to abandon part of 
his planted land to its burning 
fate, and make secure a yield on 
the best prospects by using all the 
allowance of the precious fluid 
there. 


(Continued from Page 210) 


Many farmers refused to do 
this, striving desperately to give 
all their farm a small amount of 
water, and trusting that rains 
might come at the last moment 
and save the day. : 

Anxiously night and morning we 
searched the heavens in the vain 
hope of seeing the longed-for rain 
clouds. Instead of rain the winds 
blew, draining the air of the 
slightest hint of moisture. In tall 
whirlwinds, that seemed almost to 
reach the sky, clouds of dust sailed 
by fitfully. 

“Dead hopes abroad in whirling 
white shrouds,” father called them 
one day, and mother answered 
gravely, “Yes, that describes it.” 

There was no dew, the sun rose 
hot and bright even at dawn of 
day. At night the earth retained 
its heat after the sun had set, so 
that sleep did not come until 10 
o’clock or later, when the white- 
clad peaks in the distance sent 
down the sweet west wind to cool 
and caress the burning plains. 

The stars shone with unusual 
brightness, hanging big and golden 
in the great night sky. Often I 
slipped out to the wide ditch that 
ran in front of the house, to see 
them mirrored deep in its clear 
depths. 

Once a low half-moon, very still 
and white, shone there beside 
them. At sunset, too, the water 
caught the glory of the clouds in 
its shining depths. Fancifully I 
created a world beneath the water, 
and peopled it with wandering 
sprites that played with the stars 
and moon, and sailed the sunset 
clouds. 

Each canal system employed a 
man known as the ditch-rider, who 
apportioned the flow for the farms, 
measuring the water in at a gate 
built for that purpose. After this 
gate had been set it was the law 
that it must not be touched. Other- 
wise an unscrupulous or dishonest 
man might take more than his 
share of the water. 

I was out under the shade of the 
trees one morning when the rider 
for our canal stopped to speak to 
father. 

“There was a murder last night 
over west of town. Alvin Argyle 
was killed by Jim Derville. Jim 
claimed that Alvin was stealing his 
water. The ditch-rider brought 
him into town early this morning. 


He found him sitting by Alvin, 
who must have been dead for sev- 
eral hours, in sort of a daze. I’m 
glad it wasn’t on our canal. It’s 
bad business, this short water. 
Makes men almost wild. If Alvin 
was stealing Jim’s run, as he 
claims, I hope they let him off 
light.” 

Father’s face was very grave, 
and he stood for a long time in 
deep thought, looking after the 
ditch-rider as he galloped swiftly 
down the dusty road. 

He went in to tell mother the 
news and I followed close at his 
heels. Although they knew the 
two men only slightly, both were 
sadly disturbed by the terrible 
tragedy. 

In the afternoon the neighbors 
dropped in to talk the matter over. 
The entire community was shocked 
and horrified by the deed. I listened 
and pondered deeply. 

The trial was set for the follow- 
ing week and mother and father 
both decided to attend it, although 
mother had never before set foot 
inside such a place. 

I begged to go with them, but 
father said, “No!” in his most de- 
cided tone of voice. 

When the afternoon came, and 
mother climbed into the back seat 
of the buggy, I sat beside her, 


guileness written on my counte- 
nance. 
“I’m going in to see Mabel, 


father,” I said so sweetly that he 
looked at me with sudden sharp 
scrutiny. “Mother said I could, 
didn’t you, mother?” 

She nodded her head and smiled 
at me. Father touched the team 
with the whip and we rolled away 
toward town. 

Long before we reached the 
courthouse they paused to let me 
out at a spot distant from Mabel’s 
house some three blocks. I walked 
rapidly in the right direction with- 
out even a backward glance at my 
parents. 

Presently I paused to rest under 
the shade of a great green tree. As 
I watched the buggy flashed out 
of sight around a distant corner. I 
seated myself to wait until I felt 
sure they were safely inside the 
room where the trial was to be 
held. 

At last I hastened down the 
wide, hot street toward the big 

(Continued on Page 221) 
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IT’S ALL IN KNOWING HOW 
(Continued from Page 217) 


“Thet ain’t sich a bad idea,” he 
said eagerly. “This job of bein’ 
guardian angel to th’ lad is some- 
what toirsome.” 

The sheriff jumped at the infer- 
ence. 

“Then you’re some relation of 
his ?”,—he jerked his finger toward 
the door. 

The Irishman roared. “Relation! 
Howly Mither! Oi’m his chauf- 
feur!” 

“Chauffeur ?” The sheriff gasped. 
“Then how the—” 

“Well, ye see it’s loike this.” The 
guardian angel took two huge 
gulps from his glass, then set it 
down on the table, reluctantly. 
“Th’ young lad which ye have 
probably just seen in action is wan 
av these college chaps which goes 
in for athletics. Th’ b’y is a natural 
born fighter—Oi’ll say thet f’r him 
—” he admitted magnanimously. 
“Two niggers and one Jap which 
had the job before Oi became 
chauffeur went to the hospital 
from his hands. 

“Well, this lad was playin’ foot- 
ball a couple av weeks ago, an’ he 
got a rap on the head. It knocked 
him kinda funny—but th’ doctor 
said it was nothin’ serious. ‘Take 
him on an auto thrip,’ he sez, ‘an’ 
he’ll be foine in a month.’ So th’ 
owld man sez to me, ‘Mike,’ he 
sez, ‘git the car and take th’ lad 
on a thrip to th’ cattle counthry. 
The thrip will be afther doin’ him 
good,’ he sez, ‘and Oi’ll stand iny 
expinse there may be.’”’ 

The narrator paused for another 
appalling gulp. 

“We've been travelin’ along 
about a week now, stoppin’ at arl 
the swell hotels an’ breathin’ th’ 
fresh air. Th’ poor lad would be 
arl roight now, only he is sich a 
dhevil f’r foights, thet he gits into 
one in ivery town. Thin, as soon as 
he begins to foight, he becomes en- 
toirely daft. He seems to git the 
impression thet he is playin’ foot- 
ball, an’ begins t’ charge around 
loike a young fool.” 

The sheriff nodded his head 
thoughtfully. 

“That’s him,” he murmured. An 
idea struck him. 

“Did—didn’t he ever try to fight 
you?” he asked curiously. 

“He did once,” the big chauf- 
feur chuckled. “We was standin’ 
in front av a hotel back here a 
few miles where we hed lunch. Oi 
seen it comin’ on him, so Oi got 
ready. Prisintly he gits back a lit- 
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tle way an’ squats down on the 
ground. ‘Hike,’ he yells suddenly, 
and leaps toward me. ‘Hike yer- 
silf’ Oi sez, and steps back thrip- 
pin’ him nately wid me foot. He 
rolled over an’ over in th’ dust a 
few toimes, an’ whin he got up, 
he was as gintle as a lamb. Since 
thin we hev got along together reel 
splindid.” 

He emptied the remaining con- 
tents of his glass with an apprecia- 
tive gurgle, then turned to go. At 
the door he paused, bestowing an 
expressive wink on the crowd of 
men. 

“Tt’s arl in knowin’ how to han- 
dle thim,”’ he said. 





COMMUNITY ARTS ASSN. 
(Continued from Page 198) 


ity together with a high standard 
of music. During the fall these 
concerts were given out-of-doors in 
E] Paseo with smoking permitted 
and refreshments served. Since 
cooler weather they have been held 
in the Lobero theatre. Visiting 
artists as well as the choruses and 
orchestras maintained by the 
School of the Arts assist in making 
the concerts distinctive. 

The Plans and Planting Branch 
agitates for a more beautiful city 
with more beautiful architecture 
and gardens. Through the influence 
of this committee,—its permanent 
exhibits, its book of small house 
designs, its children’s gardens, 
many effective changes have been 
brought about in the city planning, 
with a general artistic trend in the 
direction of Spanish Colonial archi- 
tecture, which is especially fitting 
for the gentle rising slopes that 
mount from the sea. 

The School of the Arts, with 
Frank Morley Fletcher as director, 
is carried on by the Community 
Arts Association and has in its cur- 
riculum, Graphic Arts, Music, 
Dancing, Drama and French. School 
offices are housed in a picturesque 
old adobe, with Art classes in a 
large roomy studio which is one of 
the oldest buildings in Santa Bar- 
bara. There are life classes, classes 
in Design, Elementary Drawing, 
and Painting, Landscape _ work, 
Wood - block Printing, ensemble 
work in Music, and many private 
pupils in violin, piano, harp, organ, 
banjo, etc. Recitals, pupils’ parties, 
and exhibitions round out the pro- 
gram of the school year. 

Thus in the life of Santa Bar- 
bara the community leaven is 
working, and the art spirit finding 
its permanent roots. 
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Che Mighty 


Stories 
of History \ 


Told in Fascinating 
Story Form 
"THINK of being able 

to read—in easy story 
form—about all the stir- 
ring events that have 
made the world’s history. 


Dr. Ridpath’s eminent posi- 
tion as an historian is due 
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A HOME IN THE DESERT 
(Continued from Page 219) 


brick courthouse that was the 
ride of the town. By inquiring in 
the halls and corridors I reached 
the courtroom. It was crowded 
with men and women, and I slipped 
in unnoticed. I wriggled my way 
along until at last I sat only a 
short distance behind father and 
mother. But between us _ inter- 
yened a big fat man, behind whose 
broad back I could hide instantly, 
if danger of detection presented 
itself. 

The trial had been in progress 
for some time and was well under 
way. 

The prosecution was holding the 
floor as I entered, and each witness 
was examined and dismissed with 
quick efficiency. Since the prisoner 
had plead guilty the case seemed 
easily his. 

At last the counsel for the de- 
fendant took his place. He called 
the neighbors of the accused man, 
and one and all they testified to 
the friendship that had been re- 
vealed between the two, the slayer 
and the slain. Against Jim Der- 
ville’s character no one said a 
word, he was universally declared 
to be square and kind, a good 
neighbor to all. The same was stat- 
ed regarding Alvin Argyle. The 
two men had been almost like 
brothers, and both were liked and 
respected by all. Keen regret was 
frequently voiced for the deplor- 
able tragedy. 

The ditch-rider gave his evi- 
dence, stating that he found Jim 
Derville’s gate closed the morning 
after the murder, and the water 
that rightfully belonged to him 
passing down Alvin Argyle’s ditch, 
and flowing on a field of potatoes. 


I watched the prisoner, a kind- 
faced man, deeply bronzed from 
sun and wind, broad-shouldered 
and dependable-looking, with such 
sad eyes that tears ran unheeded 
down my cheeks. He looked often 
at his wife, a frail little woman, 
who sat beside him, a tiny babe 
in her arms. Standing close to his 
father, holding tight to his hand, 
was a boy some seven years old. 

Clinging to the skirts of her 
mother was a little girl with golden 
curls, and big blue eyes filled with 
tears. She was so little, frightened 
and appealing that it seemed to me 
my heart would break for her. 

The prosecution took the stand 
and finished his case. Again the 
counsel for the defendant faced the 
Stern judge at the bench. 
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“IT have no more testimony to 
offer, Your Honor, but if it please 
the court I wish to ask the pris- 
oner to tell you his story, just as 
he told it to me. Men of the Jury, 
I ask your careful attention.” 

He signaled the prisoner to rise, 
and simply, as one man to another, 
Jim Derville talked to the judge as 
if they two were alone in the 
crowded room. 

“T didn’t mean to kill him, judge, 
God is my witness to that. 

“You see, it was like this: we’ve 
always been good friends, Alvin 


and me, ever since we settled on 
our farms just across the road 
from each other. He helped me in 
haying time, and I helped him back 
again. We owned most of our farm 
machinery together, and we never 
had a word, we got along fine. 
“But this summer Alvin seemed 
to change. I guess it was the heat 
and the short water, and big debts 
staring him in the face, same as 
the rest of us. Then he’d had lots 
of sickness in his family, same as 
me. He was snappish where he’d 
always been smiling before, like 
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a man just crazed with worry. And 
I guess I was the same way, judge. 

“Maybe you’d understand better 
if you’d faced what we have this 
summer. We both started in with 
mighty little but pluck and a good 
team. We didn’t have much cash, 
and only made small payments 
down on our land. But we 
fought the game good and stiff 
till this year came, and then 
we couldn’t see any way out. 
It looked like we’d both lose 
our farms. You see, we purchased 
on the yearly payment plan, and if 
we missed a payment then the con- 
tract was null and void. The man 
we bought from could take the 
farm back and we’d lose all we’d 
paid, the work of four hard years. 

“Our wives and children were 
depending on us to pull through 
some way, and we were both just 
worried clean sick, because with 
the short water it looked like there 
wasn’t any way out, and failure 
stared us in the face. 


“But still we got along fine, nev- 
er had a quarrel, and then this last 
run o’ water came. Alvin took it 
first, for three days, just like the 
ditch-rider told him to, and he 
turned it over to me at 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon, the same time he 
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took it. He’d made good time while 
he had the water, but you can’t get 
over an eighty in three days and 
irrigate thoroughly. And Alvin was 
one of those fellows who can’t ever 
do anything by half. He had to do 
everything just as good as it could 
be done before he’d leave it. 

“He did his best to soak the 
place thoroughly, and he’d got 
pretty well over it, all except some 
hay that didn’t matter so much, 
and a choice piece of potatoes that 
he was counting on more than 
any other crop on the farm.” 

Here he paused for a long mo- 
ment, staring out of the window 
into the golden sunlight, like a 
man in a deep study, then he con- 
tinued: 

“Gosh, it’s been worrying me 
ever since how he ever left those 
potatoes for the last! Seems like 
he’d irrigated them first of all. 
Well, anyway, he didn’t, just fig- 
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ured he’d get to them in time, and 
it was quicker to take the water 
over the place the way he did. We 
all count every minute when we 
get a three days’ run, after ten 
days of dry ditches. 

“He’d been up day and night 
since he got the water, took his 
blankets into the field and snatched 
a wink of sleep when he could 
That’s the way most of us do, just 
go to the house for our meals. The 
time is so precious that every sec- 
ond counts. 

“T took the water, just as I said, 
at 5 o’clock, and I says to him, 
‘Alvin, go home and get some rest, 
your eyes are all bloodshot and 
your face is gray as a dusty weed. 
Get some sleep, man, or you'll go 
clean crazy.’ And then I added, 
‘I’m going to sleep tonight my- 
self, till long about 4 o’clock in the 
morning. I can’t hurry the water 
by watching.’ 

“He stood looking at me for 4 
minute, and I went on: ‘After ! 
get it set on that east piece of 
wheat it’ll run till then without 
changing, and do all the good that 
can be done.’ He nodded without 
speaking, and went off across the 
field with his shovel on his shoul 
der, and I noticed he sort o’ stag- 
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gered once or twice, like a man 
just clean done up. 

“| didn’t even think of him 
again after that, for I was busy 
throwing dams here and there, and 
| shoveled like fury till after ten 
gclock. Then I stuck my shovel in 
the ground where I’d thrown the 
last dam and went to the house. I 
was so tired I fell asleep soon as 
my head touched the pillow. 

“All at once I was sitting up in 
bed, listening like I’d heard a noise 
in my sleep that wakened me. The 
cock struck 12, and all of a sud- 
den the conviction came that some- 
body was stealing my water. I 
seemed to know it just as sure as 
if ’'d watched them shut down my 

te. 
Ot was out of the house like a 
flash, not stopping to light the lan- 
tern, for the moon was just rising. 

| hit out for the field where I’d 
turned the water, and, judge, there 
wasn’t a drop running! Somebody 
had taken the whole stream, and 
it must have been right after I left, 
for the wet dirt ended where I’d 
made the last set. 

“And then everything around 
me seemed to turn a burning red. 
Icouldn’t see nor think for a min- 
ute. I stood there clinching and 
unclinching my hands, and saying 
over and over, broken like, “The 
dirty thief, to rob me when I only 
got the water at 5 o’clock, the 
dirty thief!’ 

“Suddenly I grabbed my shovel 
and started for the gate, slipping 
along silently in the shadow of 
the ditch bank and the trees, for 
the moon was up now. But I didn’t 
see him till I was right on him, 
and I didn’t realize then that it 
was Alvin pushing my gate down 
hard as he could, though already 
he was taking all the water there 
was. I didn’t have any thought 
of killing the man, whoever he 
was, when I raised my shovel and 
brought it down just as he 
straightened up sudden, like he’d 
heard a noise that startled him. 

“And O My God, judge, it was 
Alvin, and I hit him square on the 
temple! He just crumpled up and 
slipped into the water with one 
long sigh. I pulled him out quick 
and rubbed his hands and did 
everything I could think of to 
bring him to. But it wasn’t no use, 
he was dead. And at last I just 
sat down beside him and I said 
out loud, ‘Alvin, old friend, we’re 
both done for, God help our wives 
and children.’ Then I began to sob, 
for, judge, we’d been almost like 
brothers for so long. I liked him 
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better than any man I knew. Why, 
there wasn’t anything I wouldn’t 
have done for Alvin if he’d come 
and ask me. 

“I sat there beside him till 
morning, andalongcome the ditch- 
rider. He got off his horse and 
come over to where we were, Al- 
vin and me. His face got deathly 
white and he says, ‘You come with 
me!’ And I did. And that’s all, 
judge.” 

The courtroom was still as he 
finished, except here and there 
some woman sobbing softly. I 
looked at mother through my tear- 
filled eyes, her face was buried 
in her handkerchief and her shoul- 
ders were shaking. 

The judge gave his final instruc- 
tions to the jury, closing with the 
words, “You have heard the evi- 
dence in this case and must bring 
in a verdict accordingly. You may 
now retire to the jury room.” 

The twelve men rose and passed 
on their way in charge of the 
bailiff. 

I saw father turn and speak to 
mother, then they left together 
and I followed close behind, still 
sobbing softly. 

Mother got into the back seat of 
the buggy to wait there while 
father did some errands. And 
presently I slipped in beside her. 
She frowned at me sternly, then 
took her handkerchief and wiped 
my face carefully, till all trace of 
the tears had vanished. She 
smoothed my hair, and straight- 
ened my hat and said sharply: 
“Unless he asks me directly I 
shall not tell father where you’ve 
been; I think you have been pun- 
ished sufficiently for your dis- 
obedience, Reva.” 

Out under the trees that sur- 
rounded the courthouse it seemed 
quiet and peaceful, but inside— 
ah, what anguish—what sorrow— 

The morrow found me with a 
raging sick headache, the result 
of the excitement and my deep 
emotions of the previous day. 

I lay prostrate on the bed in a 
darkened room, with only one 
thought, would the pain ever stop? 
Under mother’s gentle ministra- 
tions I fell asleep about 1 o’clock 
and did not waken until late in 
the afternoon. 

The pain had_ vanished. I 
stretched myself with a luxurious 
sensation of freedom, and dressed 
hastily. I was lacing my shoes 
when father entered the dining 
room, where I heard the sewing 
machine running busily. 
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“Well, mother,” he said slowly, 
“the jury found him guilty of mur- 
der in the second degree, and the 
judge sentenced him from ten to 
fourteen years in the penitentiary. 
It seems a harsh sentence, but jus- 
tice must be done. It will teach 
men that they must exercise self- 
control in times of stress, and not 
give way to passion unheeded.” 

I opened my door wide as 
mother rose to her feet, her eyes 
flashing with an unusual anger as 
she exclaimed: 
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“Justice! You dare to call it 
that! Oh, if that jury had only 
been composed of women then true 
justice might have been done.” 

Father looked at her in blank 
amazement, and questioned curi- 
ously: 

“What verdict would you have 
rendered, mother, had you been 
one of twelve, sworn to judge the 
case on the evidence presented? 
The man did not deny the murder. 
He was unquestionably guilty.” 

Mother considered for a long 
moment: “I should have found him 
guilty of great anger, induced by 
circumstances almost beyond hu- 
man endurance, that resulted in 
his accidentally killing his friend.” 

Father shook his head: “That 
verdict would not go with the 
judge, for it is not in accordance 
with the laws of the land.” 

“We need women judges, too,” 
mother’s low voice was tense. “If 
I had been the judge I should have 
sentenced him to return home and 
care for his own family, and that 
of the friend he had slain. Then 
two women, with helpless little 
children, would not have been left 
without all hope. I should have 
paroled him for unlimited time, 
during faithful performance of 
those duties, requiring monthly re- 
ports. He would never make such 
a mistake again. Then he would 
have been a useful citizen for the 
nation, creating wealth instead of 
being an expense.” 

Father interrupted her quickly. 
“This isn’t a question of eco- 
nomics, mother. That does not en- 
ter into the matter. The judge 
must sentence according to the 
law, the rules are hard and fast. 
You women would turn justice 
topsy-turvy if you had your way.” 

“Our laws dealing with crim- 
inals are all wrong,” mother spoke 
with her usual serenity, now. “Hu- 
manity cannot be compelled to be 
good through fear of punishment. 
Morality is the slow growth of 
years, an upbuilding of character 
starting in the cradle. A hundred 
years from now—yes—even fifty 
years hence, people will look back 
on our treatment of criminals with 
amazement and contempt that we 
could have been so blind to our 
own best interest, for it is an eco- 
nomic question, too.” 

“Oh, you women,” father’s voice 
held light amusement. “You are 
too illogical and emotional to ever 
aspire to the responsibility of be- 
ing a judge.” 

“Tllogical! emotional!” mother’s 
serenity vanished. 
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“Fiddle-te-hi-diddle—” this was 
the nearest approach to slang tha 
mother ever permitted herself— 
“What utter nonsense! It is 9 
a question of time until all women 
vote, then we will show you me 
many things that as yet your eyg 
do not see.” 

Her tone changed suddenly: 
“Father, tomorrow you must gp 
and see those two women and help 
them in some way.” 

Father nodded an assent. “Their 
neighbors have already organized 
to take turns caring for the crops. 
At harvest time we will all tum 
in and help and do the best we cap 
for them.” 

“I can see her yet,” mother’s 
voice trembled, “that frail little 
woman, with a tiny babe in he 
arms, and two children so sad and 
frightened. Oh, God help Jim Der. 
ville to bear the memory in those 
long, long years of prison!” 

She laid her head on the table, 
and father, after one quick look 
of dismay, left the room hastily. 

Overcome by my _ emotions | 
threw myself face down on the 
couch and burst into a storm of 
sobs. 

Quickly mother was beside me. 

“Stop that! At once!” Her voice 
held a sharp note of command that 
startled me into instant obedience. 
The sobs ceased with a long quiv- 
ering sigh. 

“Do you want another sick 
headache tomorrow?” she ques- 
tioned gently. 

I shook my head. “No, but I do 
so wish that you had been the 
judge. When will women be judges, 
mother ?” 

A sudden thought struck me. 
“But if you were a judge, mother, 
who would keep the house and 
care for us children when we are 
sick? Why, who would hold my 
head while I vomit and put cold 
cloths on the back of my neck? 
We couldn’t spare you, mother, you 
can’t ever be a judge.” 

In a quick access of tenderness 
I kissed her many times. 

She did not seem to notice me, 
her eyes were very grave, as 
seeking a solution to some vital 
question. “Those things will all 
adjust themselves when womel 
vote at last,” she said slowly, then 
she added: 

“Run and play, Reva, you need 
some exercise to make you sleep 
tonight. It is nice and cool out 
doors.” 

I only knew the world was fair 
and cool and life was good. 


(Continued Next Month) 














